EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

SEPTEMBER,  igig 


I 

SOCIETY  AS  A  UNIVERSITY' 

The  university  which  we  are  about  to  open  here  has  been 
built  in  response  to  certain  needs.  It  is  conditioned  by 
the  war  background  from  which  those  needs  have  grown, 
but  it  looks  also  to  the  future.  We  intend  here  to  save  for 
some  good  use,  if  possible,  the  time  that  would  otherwise 
be  spent  in  irksome  waiting  for  the  ship  that  is  to  take  us 
home;  we  intend  to  teach  and  to  study  whatever  things 
the  waiting  army  may  desire  to  learn;  we  intend  also  to 
seize  out  of  the  very  handicaps  and  necessities  of  the  moment 
some  lasting  advantage.  In  our  earlier  school  or  college 
days  perhaps  we  thought  of  education  as  merely  one  of 
the  special  enterprises  which  a  civilized  state  is  expected 
to  support.  Perhaps  we  thought  that  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  spring  from  earth  full-grown,  that  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  however,  unpleasant,  are  inevitable  and  unchange¬ 
able,  and  that  the  best  use  of  a  classroom  is  to  escape 
from  it  once  for  all  into  the  real  world.  We  may  never 
have  cared  greatly  to  learn;  we  may  have  thought  that  no 
red-blooded  creature  ever  cared  to  teach.  Now,  however, 
we  are  reduced  to  a  society  of  fellow-citizens,  each  trying 
to  help  the  other  to  a  little  knowledge.  The  university 
which  rises  in  these  simple  buildings  and  with  such  meagre 
equipment  illustrates  to  us  what  education  really  is  when 
stated  in  simple  and  sincere  terms.  Here  we  find  in  what 
sense  society  itself — that  is,  any  group  of  human  beings 
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who  live  together — may  be  for  the  best  intellectual  pur¬ 
poses  a  university. 

I 

In  the  first  place  we  observe  that  this  university  is  de¬ 
voted  to  adult  education.  Even  if  we  are  not  all  some¬ 
what  advanced  in  years  beyond  the  age  when  men  usually 
attend  school  or  college,  at  least  the  experience  of  the  war 
has  been  for  most  of  us  the  equivalent  of  time,  and  we  ap¬ 
proach  our  studies  here  with  a  maturity  not  vouchsafed 
to  the  average  freshman.  Did  we  ever  think  it  disgrace¬ 
ful  for  a  man  to  be  still  going  to  school  when  he  is,  as  we 
say,  beyond  the  school  age?  May  we  learn  here  and  carry 
back  home  with  us  the  important  truth  that  no  man  should 
ever  consider  himself  beyond  the  school  age.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  adults  ought  to  be  as  natural  in  society  as  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth.  There  was  a  time  in  American  history^ 
when  a  college  boy  left  his  course  at  the  end  of  the  sopho¬ 
more  or  junior  year,  and  earned  the  money  to  complete 
his  education.  Fifty  years  ago  some  of  the  best  New 
England  colleges  postponed  the  spring  term  until  fairly 
late  in  the  summer,  and  began  the  autumn  term  fairly 
early,  so  that  in  mid-winter  the  seniors  could  be  free  for 
teaching  school.  The  record  is  clear  that  the  students  who 
in  this  way  varied  their  studies  with  practise  achieved  far 
better  results  as  scholars  than  those  do  now  whom  we  try 
to  cram  for  hfe — try,  that  is,  to  pour  into  them,  as  tho  into 
a  reservoir,  all  the  wisdom,  all  the  technical  and  professional 
knowledge,  all  the  artistic  inspiration,  all  the  good  manners, 
all  the  ideas  they  will  ever  need.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
college  graduate  who  is  thus  charged  once  for  all  with  cul¬ 
ture  must  be  economical  of  the  supply;  many  graduates 
are.  Yet  men  and  women  do  become  well-educated;  often 
they  explain  the  fact  by  saying  that  they  learned  more  in 
some  experience  or  other  after  they  left  college  than  in  all 
the  classrooms  they  attended.  Their  explanation  amounts 
to  this — that  having  come  in  contact  with  real  life  they 
were  aware  from  time  to  time  of  a  need  of  fresh  intellectual 
equipment  for  their  work,  and  they  were  fortunate  enough 
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to  find  what  they  needed,  either  in  books  or  in  some  per¬ 
son  who  shared  the  wisdom  with  them;  their  hfe,  there¬ 
fore,  became  an  alternation  of  study  and  practise — the 
study  fitting  them  to  proceed  with  their  career,  and  each 
new  experience  in  their  career  showing  them  more  clearly 
what  they  needed  to  study. 

We  may  find  the  illustration  in  ourselves.  The  work  to 
which  we  were  appointed  in  the  army  was  for  the  most 
part  predestined  by  the  preparation  we  had  made  in  civil 
life,  and  the  studies  which  we  now  care  to  follow  are  in 
many  cases  suggested  to  us  by  what  we  did  in  the  war. 
We  have  discovered  new  needs,  we  say;  now  we  shall  study 
to  supply  them.  Yet  we  would  not  turn  to  a  university 
for  help  if  we  had  not  been  accustomed  to  some  sort  of 
study,  and  we  certainly  would  not  have  asked  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  instruction  we  now  desire  had  not  our  recent  ex¬ 
perience  taught  us  something  about  ourselves.  If  any 
man  thinks  this  state  of  mind  temporary,  belonging  to  the 
accidents  of  war,  we  hope  here  in  the  university  to  make 
such  a  state  of  mind  seem  the  permanent  ideal  for  all  men 
and  women.  We  hope  that  our  experience  here  may  spread 
the  habit  of  life-long  study  at  home.  Why  should  a  man 
give  up  the  good  custom  of  withdrawing  occasionally 
from  his  work  to  secure  the  training  which  that  very  work 
has  caused  him  to  desire?  The  foolishness  of  trying  to 
cram  for  life,  as  we  have  tried  in  our  educational  system, 
would  be  demonstrated,  even  if  we  had  no  other  proof 
of  it,  by  the  number  of  things  of  which  we  had  no  imme¬ 
diate  need  when  we  left  school;  and  which  have  rusted  into 
our  memory  until  the  unlucky  day  when  we  wished  to  use 
them  and  found  them  out  of  repair.  We  tried  to  learn 
such  matters  at  the  wrong  time  of  life;  we  studied  too  many 
things  at  once.  Geography,  for  example,  is  considered 
still  by  many  people  a  school  subject,  but  were  we  ever  so 
much  interested  in  studying  it  as  we  are  now?  Whether 
we  are  twenty  years  old  or  thirty  at  the  moment,  why 
should  we  not  study  geography  under  the  best  instruction 
as  soon  as  we  discover  the  importance  of  it? 
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Of  course,  such  a  point  of  view,  could  we  make  it  pre¬ 
vail  in  America,  would  force  us  to  change  much  of  our 
educational  machinery.  We  should  then  find  it  an  im¬ 
pertinent  thing  to  impose  entrance  examinations  upon  men 
and  women  who  ask  simply  to  be  taught.  We  are  rather 
proud  that  we  have  no  entrance  examinations  for  this  uni¬ 
versity.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  person,  so  he  be  sane, 
should  not  have  access  freely  to  the  instruction  he  desires. 
Whether  the  candidate  can  profit  by  the  course  will  in 
many  cases  be  evident  enough  to  whoever  is  competent  to 
give  the  course;  but  often  where  the  teacher  would  expect 
otherwise,  the  instruction  will  prove  unexpectedly  valua¬ 
ble  for  the  student,  simply  because  his  experience  has 
taught  him  a  need  which  he  alone  best  understands.  The 
place  for  examinations  is  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Yet 
even  in  the  giving  of  degrees  and  certificates  there  is  some 
folly  unless  men  preserve  their  common  sense — unless  they 
remember  that  what  a  man  knows  is  in  no  way  conditioned 
by  the  parchment,  however  sealed  and  signed,  and  that  a 
genuine  access  of  knowledge  will  appear  sufficiently  and 
inevitably  in  a  man’s  conduct,  in  his  power  to  live  more 
wisely,  more  unselfishly,  more  happily. 

The  second  aspect  of  our  university  work  here,  growing 
out  of  the  conditions  of  the  moment  and  yet  holding  a 
prophecy  for  education  at  home,  is  that  the  teaching  here 
will  be  done  by  fellow-citizens — that  is,  the  faculty  will  be 
drawn  from  officers  and  men  who  yesterday  were  simply 
comrades  in  arms.  To  be  sure  they  are  asked  to  under¬ 
take  this  work  because  of  their  standing  as  educators  in 
well-known  schools  and  colleges,  but  we  prefer  to  think  of 
them  in  the  significance  just  suggested,  as  good  citizens 
sharing  with  their  fellows  the  advantage  they  happen  to 
possess  in  intellectual  wealth.  Just  as  we  have  thought  of 
education  on  the  whole  as  a  subdivision  of  life,  something 
apart,  not  vital,  so  we  think  of  teaching  too  exclusively 
as  a  special  profession.  Yet  if  the  business  of  education 
is  to  help  a  man  to  live,  if  the  best  education  is  alternate 
study  and  experience,  then  surely  teaching  should  be  a 
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normal  function  for  any  generous  man  or  woman.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  world  of  education,  far  from  being  an 
unselfish  world,  as  we  sometimes  permit  ourselves  to  think, 
is  really  the  very  citadel  of  selfishness.  A  few  teachers 
indeed  devote  their  lives  to  spreading  knowledge,  but  society 
as  a  whole  studies  only  for  its  own  purposes,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  man  and  woman  feels  no  responsibility  to  pass  on 
to  their  fellows  their  share  of  light,  as  precious  and  for  the 
giver  as  simple  as  the  cup  of  cold  water.  We  content  our¬ 
selves  with  thinking  that  the  public  schools  or  the  paid 
teacher  at  the  university  can  attend  to  education  for  us; 
we  need  not  worry  about  it.  There  once  were  men  and 
women,  in  days  long  gone  by,  who  thought  the  ordinary 
charity  of  life  should  be  the  affair  of  specialists — of  the 
monk,  the  priest,  the  hermit.  We  understand  now  better 
the  obligation  upon  us  all  to  provide  clothing  and  shelter 
for  our  fellows  in  need.  The  most  selfish  man  now  loses 
a  little  sleep,  even  in  a  comfortable  bed,  if  he  knows  a 
begger  is  couched  on  the  cold  pavement  in  front  of  his 
house.  But  this  is  the  only  kind  of  charity  we  are  as  yet 
deeply  interested  in,  and  this  is  but  physical  charity.  We 
are  not  yet  quick  to  share  the  intellectual  bread  and  drink 
and  warmth  which  may  have  come  to  us  by  good  fortune. 
The  beggar  and  the  starving  man  trouble  us;  we  are  even 
worried  over  the  poor  who  do  not  realize  how  poor  they 
are;  we  would  teach  them  to  take  their  part  in  society. 
But  we  are  not  yet  greatly  troubled  by  ignorance  in  a  man, 
tho  his  ignorance  may  bring  himself  and  his  family  to 
many  kinds  of  disaster — tho  his  ignorance  may  poison  us 
with  disease,  or  with  what  is  as  dangerous,  with  prejudice 
and  the  beginnings  of  hate.  We  are  little  disturbed  when 
such  a  man  is  conscious  of  his  ignorance  and  would  be  glad 
to  learn ;  still  less  does  it  cost  us  worry  if  he  is  quite  content 
not  to  know.  If  in  this  university  we  can  adopt  an  unselfish 
attitude  toward  those  fellow-citizens  who  wish  to  be  taught 
the  knowledge  in  which  we  are  richer  than  they,  perhaps 
we  may  take  home  with  us  a  new  ideal  of  intellectual  ser¬ 
vice.  That  the  ideal  is  needed,  we  can  illustrate  once  more 
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from  ourselves.  When  a  young  man  asks,  “Have  you  such 
or  such  a  course  for  me?”  if  we  are  compelled  to  say,  “No, 
this  course  is  not  yet  ready,”  the  possible  student,  since 
he  can  not  get  the  particular  course  he  thought  he  wanted, 
will  turn  away  as  tho  his  concern  with  the  university  were 
ended.  He  is  surprized  if  we  suggest  to  him  that  since 
he  is  so  far  advanced  in  his  studies  as  to  outstrip  what  the 
university  can  offer,  he  should  himself  do  some  teaching 
to  share  his  knowledge  with  those  who  know  less. 

The  third  aspect  of  our  program  here  which  we  hope 
will  be  permanent  in  education  at  home,  is  the  preparation 
we  have  tried  to  make  to  teach  a  man  what  he  needs.  This 
preparation  might  seem  to  be  inevitable  and  the  idea  of  it 
so  obvious  that  it  need  not  be  mentioned  at  all,  but  in  fact 
very  few  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  are 
organized  to  meet  the  particular  and  immediate  demands 
of  individuals.  When  you  apply  at  the  door  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  for  instruction  in  a  particular  thing,  you  find  that  the 
university  expects  you  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  de¬ 
gree,  or  to  register  in  a  certain  school;  it  expects  to  label 
you;  you  must  be  a  candidate  for  something.  If  you  ap¬ 
ply  at  a  high  school,  you  are  grouped  for  convenience  of 
administration  with  certain  others,  presumably  desiring 
the  same  things  as  yourself,  and  in  order  to  make  the  group 
symmetrical  to  the  eye  of  the  administrator  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  group  are  all  required  to  take  a  few 
courses  which  you  all  know  you  do  not  want.  Even  here 
in  the  peculiarly  free  university  which  we  are  improvising 
we  have  heard  the  question  raised  of  a  student  who  takes 
three  courses,  let  us  say,  one  in  the  College  of  Business, 
one  in  the  College  of  Letters,  and  one  in  the  College  of 
Art — to  what  college  does  he  belong?  Of  course  he  belongs 
to  all  three,  or  rather,  to  none  of  them;  he  is  a  candidate, 
if  you  choose,  for  knowledge,  and  he  is  chiefly  interested  in 
life.  The  record  ought  to  be  complete  and  satisfying  even 
to  the  statistician,  when  we  know  which  courses  he  is  for 
the  moment  following.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  ideal 
of  teaching  people  just  what  they  need  at  the  moment  when 
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they  need  it,  is  sometimes  stated  in  a  negative  way.  We 
sometimes  hear  that  education  will  be  successful  when 
this  or  that  subject  shall  not  be  taught.  Yet  the  absence 
of  a  subject  will  not  of  itself  make  a  good  curriculum. 
There  is  danger  also  that  when  we  try  to  give  people  just 
what  they  need  we  may  give  them  something  temporary 
and  not  what  they  most  profoundly  need;  there  is  danger 
that  we  may  not  provide  for  the  demands  of  the  day  after 
tomorrow  or  the  day  after  that,  when  the  students  shall 
have  outgrown  the  satisfied  need  of  today.  It  is  the  hope 
of  this  university,  not  only  to  supply  each  student  with  such 
instruction  as  his  present  conditions  call  for,  but  to  teach 
him  also  the  means  of  access  to  more  knowledge  as  his  de¬ 
sire  for  the  knowledge  may  grow. 

II 

What  the  needs  of  all  of  us  may  be,  we  discover  in  a 
general  way  by  observing  the  experience  of  the  world  and 
of  the  men  immediately  about  us  in  these  last  four  or  five 
years.  Adult  education  we  have  learned  to  look  upon 
as  of  the  first  importance,  since  the  war  has  taught  us  what 
continuous  training  is  necessary  to  keep  ou>-  imagination 
young  and  our  attitude  toward  life  supple  and  adaptable. 
It  is  our  frailty  as  human  beings,  unless  we  watch  ourselves 
ceaselessly,  to  become  stiff  and  unbending  in  a  world  that 
changes  always.  Were  we  hot  radicals  at  twenty- one?  We 
will  be  cool  and  conservative  at  thirty,  unless  some  blessed 
chance  or  some  exceptional  wisdom  keeps  us  adjusted  to 
each  new  day.  Momentum  counts  for  as  much  in  human 
characters  as  it  does  in  railway  trains.  It  hurts  us  to  stop 
a  habit  or  to  change  the  direction  of  it — most  of  all  an  in¬ 
tellectual  habit.  When  some  such  catastrophe  as  the  war 
uproots  us,  forcing  us  to  change  our  way  of  life  and  our 
ideas,  we  observe  that  our  neighbors  fall  'into  groups  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  quick  or  slow  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  world,  or  according  as  they  are  unable  to  adapt 
themselves  at  all.  Some  men  who  had  spent  their  lives  in 
the  city  with  small  opportunity  for  experience  out-of- 
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doors,  found  themselves  quickly  at  home  in  the  camp  and 
in  the  trench.  Others  seemed  unable  to  face  the  hard  fact 
that  they  had  been  rooted  out  of  their  old  ways ;  they  sought 
even  in  camp  and  trench  for  their  accustomed  environ¬ 
ment.  Among  the  students  coming  to  this  university — 
shall  I  admit  even  among  the  teachers? — not  all  are  aware 
of  what  should  be  obvious,  that  this  university  is  unlike 
other  universities,  that  it  has  not  the  same  equipment  in 
laboratories,  in  libraries,  in  dormitories,  and  certainly  not 
the  same  wealth  of  tradition.  These  examples  illustrate 
more  than  our  moment  or  this  place;  men  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  are  slow  to  change  their  mental  attitude.  It  is 
no  great  wonder  that  the  occasional  genius  whose  imagina¬ 
tion  is  alert  and  whose  spirit  is  supple  to  the  facts  just  as 
they  are,  and  just  as  they  change,  should  lead  his  fellows. 
Once  he  has  turned  them  in  a  certain  direction,  however,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  should  some  day  incur  their  dislike; 
for  he  will  continue  to  change,  and  they  will  prefer  the 
first  path  he  taught  them.  Whatever  consistence  of  ideals 
we  may  strive  for,  there  is  no  persistent  way  of  life,  outside 
of  growth  itself.  Last  year’s  wisdom,  slavishly  conserved, 
produces  no  light  for  today.  The  best  country,  it  would 
seem,  and  the  safest,  is  that  in  which  the  greatest  number 
of  citizens  are  supple-minded.  The  most  dangerous  coun¬ 
try,  as  we  have  found  to  our  cost,  is  that  in  which  the  intel¬ 
lectual  momentum  is  strongest,  in  which  ideas  have  be¬ 
come  fixt  and  organized.  To  itself  such  a  country  will 
seem  sincere.  Unfortunately,  it  will  also  seem  to  itself  adapt¬ 
able  and  supple.  But  only  by  training,  by  life-long  educa¬ 
tion,  by  the  most  vigilant  self-examination,  can  any  man 
or  any  nation  remain  open-minded.  It  is  the  irony  of  this 
insidious  momentum  that  we  all  think  ourselves  peculiarly 
open  in  spirit,  and  wish  that  the  foreigner  were  not  so 
fond  of  his  tradition.  We  pity  the  Hindu  in  the  fever 
districts  who  is  reluctant  to  boil  the  drinking  water;  his 
ancestors  were  not  in  the  habit  of  boiling  it.  Poor  fool, 
we  think.  We  ourselves,  however,  are  not  likely  to  adopt 
the  metric  system.  Of  course  there  is  every  reason  why 
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we  should  adopt  it,  except  the  Hindu  reason  that  our 
fathers  got  on  without  it.  We  are  not  greatly  different,  we 
highly  civilized  men,  from  the  spiders  and  the  bees  and 
the  other  small  creatures  of  instinct  whom  we  study  some¬ 
times  with  wonder  and  sometimes  with  patronizing  self- 
satisfaction,  noticing  that  what  they  do  has  been  suggested 
by  instinct  until  instinct  itself  has  become  habit.  Man 
has  been  tempted  in  some  phases  of  his  philosophy  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  instincts,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  prove 
as  wise  as  seem  the  instincts  of  the  bee  or  of  the  spider. 
The  popular  theorists  of  the  eighteenth  century  spread  the 
hope  that  all  of  us  might  be  perfect  if  our  natural  instincts 
were  allowed  to  develop  undisturbed,  and  that  such  an 
unembarrassed  development  of  instinct  would  be  the  best 
education.  The  men  and  women  who  sought  happiness 
by  this  program  found  the  results  somewhat  disastrous. 
Other  philosophers  have  believed  that  tho  not  all  instincts 
are  necessarily  good,  perhaps  the  good  instincts  might  be 
exclusively  developed  until  they  should  become  habits, 
and  goodness,  after  our  instincts  were  once  selected,  might 
be  automatic.  Yet  even  tho  such  a  program  of  education 
were  possible,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  sort  of  goodness  which 
habitual  instincts  will  provide  would  answer  the  demands 
of  a  changing  world.  It  is  really  not  enough  to  be  good. 
One  must  be  intelligent  also  and,  if  possible,  wise.  This 
simple  truth  is  not  often  realized  in  practise;  it  might  well 
be  the  chief  object  of  our  study  here.  The  noblest  concep¬ 
tion  of  life  is  not  that  which  would  make  goodness  auto¬ 
matic;  it  is  that  which  would  add  intelligence  to  goodness, 
which  by  study  would  cultivate  suppleness  of  mind  and  keep 
the  imagination  alert ;  it  is  that  which  in  this  world  of  shift¬ 
ing  problems  would  keep  the  character  sound  and  the  mind 
always  on  guard. 

Once  more  we  might  illustrate  from  our  experience  here  in 
setting  up  this  university.  We  have  heard  some  complaints 
from  students — let  us  admit  again  from  teachers  also — ■ 
that  we  lack  books,  that  we  lack  tables  and  desks  and 
chairs  and  office  room,  that  we  lack  laboratories.  Once 
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more  we  are  creatures  of  intellectual  momentum.  Our 
chief  concern  here,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  any  university,  is  to 
learn  something  about  life  itself ,  about  society,  about  citizen¬ 
ship  ;  is  it  true  that  men  who  have  gone  thru  the  experience 
of  this  war  can  not  teach  each  others  anything  important 
about  hfe  unless  they  are  furnished  with  textbooks?  The 
answer,  of  course,  will  be  that  we  are  here  to  study  other 
things  than  life — algebra,  for  example,  or  chemistry,  or 
law,  and  that  the  material  for  such  study  is  chiefly  stored 
up  in  books.  True;  but  education  has  for  a  long  time  be¬ 
come  too  much  a  matter  of  textbooks.  We  can  make  ex¬ 
periments  in  physics  only  if  the  proper  instruments  are  put 
into  our  hands,  but  if  we  really  understood  physics  we  could 
make  the  instruments.  We  have  studied  the  history  of 
science  too  much  as  we  have  studied  other  history,  in  a 
book;  yet  to  know  science  we  should  live  again  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  each  historic  genius,  we  should  invent  anew  the 
apparatus,  make  the  new  experiment,  and  arrive  at  the  new 
demonstration.  A  really  great  teacher  of  law  will  teach 
his  pupils  to  deduce  the  principles  from  such  cases  as  nor¬ 
mally  come  before  them.  Can  no  legal  problems  be  found 
except  those  stored  away  in  textbooks?  Can  we  find 
nothing  for  the  mind  to  lay  hold  on  in  the  life  around  us? 
Some  of  us  suspect  that  the  consternation  we  feel  at  the 
lack  of  textbooks  or  other  physical  equipment  is  the 
realization  that  intellectual  momentum  has  carried  us  out  of 
touch  with  life;  we  suspect  that  a  wise  man  would  find 
enough  things  to  study  and  to  teach  right  here  in  the  daily 
events  of  our  community.  But  it  may  be  objected  again 
that  the  great  poets,  the  great  novelists,  and  the  great 
historians  of  the  world  left  us  masterpieces  which  can  not 
be  improvised,  and  which,  of  course,  can  not  be  studied 
unless  they  are  here  in  the  university  library.  Well,  they 
are  here.  But  if  they  were  not,  would  it  be  such  a  terrible 
misfortune  if  we  were  forced  to  express  ourselves  a  little, 
to  make  some  portrait  of  our  own  life,  to  become  to  some 
extent  ourselves  poets,  novehsts  and  historians?  Ob¬ 
viously  there  was  a  day  when  men,  studying  their  own 
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lives,  did  write  their  own  books.  Our  destiny  is  nobler 
than  merely  to  ponder  what  other  men  have  felt,  have  done, 
and  have  said,  instead  of  feeling  and  doing  and  saying 
things  ourselves  which  other  men  would  care  to  know. 
In  the  countryside  about  us  here,  in  the  town  of  Beaune,  in 
the  city  of  Dijon,  history  and  art  may  be  studied  to  what¬ 
ever  extent  we  please.  But  it  is  in  the  end  less  profitable 
to  pass  hours  admiring  the  beauty  with  which  men  long 
dead  built  their  houses,  than  to  work  ourselves  here  in  our 
university  camp  to  make  our  own  barracks  and  lecture 
halls  beautiful.  Our  opportunity  is  to  recover  our  intel¬ 
lectual  independence  in  a  world  of  too  many  books,  too 
many  libraries,  and  too  much  physical  equipment.  When 
a  man  is  once  independent  and  alert  to  the  life  about  him, 
all  these  things  are  precious  as  aids.  They  are,  however, 
the  mere  baggage  and  incumbrance  of  education  when  we 
find  nothing  to  study  except  in  books,  and  can  arrive  at  no 
science  unless  the  laboratory  is  made  for  us  by  somebody 
else. 

Ill 

The  new  world  into  which  we  are  now  entering  will  be, 
it  seems,  a  world  of  experts.  However  we  may  have 
blundered  happily  thru  life  before  now,  no  man  can  reason¬ 
ably  hope  for  success  or  happiness  hereafter  unless  he  have 
the  training  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  society  in  which 
he  moves.  The  war,  more  than  any  other  experience  we 
have  past  thru,  has  proved  the  advantage  of  training.  It 
has  also  proved  how  easily  skill  can  be  supplied  where  men 
desire  it.  Ships  have  been  built,  guns  have  been  made, 
troops  have  been  led  by  men  whose  occupation  was  quite 
different  until  they  answered  the  call  of  the  moment,  but 
in  each  case  they  underwent  training  for  their  new  task, 
and  their  success  was  in  proportion  to  that  instruction. 
We  begin  to  see  that  in  the  improvised  armies  of  the  world 
the  undertrained  man  has  been  carried  as  a  dead  weight.  We 
begin  to  see  that  society  at  all  times  must  carry  the  ignorant 
as  so  much  handicap  for  the  educated.  For  the  moment  I 
speak  of  education  in  those  things  which  help  us  to  earn 
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our  living.  No  man  about  us  can  be  poor  without  making 
us  poor  also;  for  we  shall  have  to  give  him  alms  on  the 
street,  or  if  we  prefer  not  to  give  alms  that  way,  we  must 
pay  taxes  to  support  the  asylum  or  the  hospital,  or  we  must 
contribute  to  the  charitable  society  which  furnishes  him 
with  free  medicine  when  he  is  ill  or  with  shelter  when  he 
can  not  pay  his  rent.  Had  we  no  other  than  selfish  mo¬ 
tives,  we  should  still  be  obliged  by  every  means  possible 
to  cure  this  man  of  his  poverty — that  is,  to  supply  him  with 
the  technical  training  and  to  implant  in  him  if  we  can  the 
necessary  energy  to  support  himself.  Just  how  shall  we 
approach  this  problem?  Shall  we  force  the  lazy  and  the 
poor  to  work,  or  shall  we  educate  them  to  such  a  point  of 
view  that  they  themselves  will  desire  further  training  and 
will  feel  ashamed  not  to  take  their  part  in  citizenship? 
This  question  will  press  upon  us  from  many  angles;  shall 
society  protect  itself  by  physical  or  legal  force,  or  shall  it 
use  the  spiritual  force  of  education?  Upon  our  answer  to 
this  question  we  may  be  sure  the  happiness  of  the  new 
world  will  turn. 

But  the  question  of  training  is  not  limited  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  field.  Even  tho  a  man  can  earn  his  living,  even  tho 
he  flatter  himself  that  he  is  in  no  way  a  burden  upon  society, 
he  may  have  forgotten  that  life  itself  is  an  art  or  science, 
and  that  citizenship  demands  more  than  mere  good-will. 
In  the  new  world  we  shall  expect  men  and  women  to  be 
trained,  not  only  to  earn  their  hving,  but,  much  more,  to 
take  their  part  in  the  state.  If  we  have  learned  nothing 
else  from  Germany,  that  country  of  superb  efficiency  in 
material  things,  we  ought  to  have  learned  from  her 
that  men  must  be  expert  in  citizenship  unless  they 
will  be  led  like  sheep,  and  that  a  nation  must  be  expert  in 
world  affairs  unless  they  will  give  their  consent  to  the  com¬ 
mitting  of  international  crimes.  Without  expertness  in 
the  citizenship  of  one’s  nation  and  in  the  larger  citizenship 
of  the  world,  we  shall  be  victims  of  that  intellectual  momen¬ 
tum  which  everywhere  endangers  human  virtue  and  happi¬ 
ness.  We  no  longer  explain  the  causes  of  war  with  the 
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brilliant  simplicity  of  Carlyle;  when  two  armies  face  each 
other,  and  when  we  ask  why  those  who  had  no  personal 
quarrel  with  each  other  are  now  preparing  to  blow  each 
other’s  brains  out,  it  is  not  enough  to  answer,  they  are 
there  because  their  rulers  had  a  quarrel  and  were  shrewd 
enough  to  send  others  to  fight  it  out;  we  now  know  that 
this  explanation  is  insufficient.  But  just  what  is  the  cause 
of  any  particular  war,  no  one  knows — at  least,  the  historians 
who  have  studied  the  causes  most  profoundly  usually  dis¬ 
agree.  It  is  time  with  some  humility  to  study  the  effects 
of  international  manners — to  seek,  that  is,  such  expertness 
in  world  conduct  as  may  avoid  setting  up  new  causes  for 
war  even  in  the  attempt  to  frame  a  lasting  peace. 

It  may  be  long  before  we  reach  world  expertness,  but 
in  each  nation  the  fields  are  quite  clear  which  call  for  study. 
We  must  know  all  that  can  be  known  of  primitive  labor,  of 
food  supply,  of  the  land;  we  must  know  all  the  facts  avail¬ 
able  about  machinery  and  its  proper  use ;  we  must  know  the 
utmost  of  the  principles  which  govern  personal  relations — 
relations  to  other  men  as  individuals  and  relations  to  the 
state,  and  we  must  know  far  more  than  Americans  in  gen¬ 
eral  have  yet  learned  of  that  world  of  art  within  which 
alone  a  nation  can  fully  express  its  spirit.  The  question 
of  land  is  so  important  that  any  citizen,  one  might  suppose, 
would  be  ashamed  not  to  be  expert  in  it.  Before  anything 
else  we  must  have  food,  yet  in  our  country,  as  in  other 
modern  states,  men  desert  the  farms  for  the  cities,  food  be¬ 
comes  scarce  or  expensive,  the  country  becomes  the  un¬ 
productive  playground  of  the  rich,  the  cities  become  the 
devouring  furnaces  in  which  the  poor  are  burned  up.  These 
tendencies  now  repeating  themselves  in  our  own  history 
have  occurred  many  times  before — in  ancient  Rome  and 
in  societies  older  still.  What  shall  be  done  about  it?  Food 
must  be  raised,  yet  we  can  not  force  men  back  to  the  soil 
if  they  wish  to  leave  it — can  not,  that  is,  unless  the  farmer’s 
life  is  to  be  an  actual  slavery.  How  to  teach  men  the  im¬ 
portance  of  life  on  the  soil,  and  how  to  make  that  life  so 
rich  in  rewards  that  men  will  be  content  to  serve  in  it — 
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that  is  our  economic  task  But  in  America  a  closer  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soil  is  needed  for  intellectual  reasons.  Our 
society  lacks  the  kind  of  wisdom  most  easily  cultivated 
among  men  who  work  close  to  nature,  and  who  do  their 
thinking  furthest  removed  from  city  artifice  and  from  the 
tyranny  of  books.  The  country  in  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves  at  this  moment,  France,  illustrates  what  is  called 
peasant  wisdom,  but  what  for  us  should  be  the  plain  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  citizenship.  Waiting  here  as  we  are  for  our 
turn  to  go  home,  we  have  at  least  the  opportunity  to  watch 
the  instinctive  behavior  of  a  great  people  taking  up  again 
the  ways  of  peace.  We  can  at  the  same  moment  study 
the  programs  of  earnest  statesmen,  moving  as  they  must 
in  a  world  of  theory,  and  we  can  see  the  French  peasant 
once  more  happily  tilling  the  beloved  farm  with  mud- 
stains  on  his  uniform,  stains  no  longer  of  the  trench  but  of 
that  soil  on  which  his  forefathers  worked.  Such  a  man  asks 
of  peace  the  simple  privilege  of  continuing  his  happy  labor. 
What  we  all  of  us  ask  of  peace  is  the  opportunity  to  return 
to  our  private  happiness.  But  when  we  have  become  too 
subtle  in  our  theories,  we  may  have  lost  the  secret  of  that 
simple  peace  we  desire;  we  need  to  be  reminded  constantly 
of  the  peasant  point  of  view,  of  that  elemental  wisdom  of 
the  soil  without  which  no  nation  has  yet  been  great,  and 
without  which  not  the  most  optimistic  of  us  can  expect 
any  lasting  good  fortune  for  our  own  countIy^  This  uni¬ 
versity  does  not  hope  to  impart  the  precise  truth  in  answer 
to  the  hard  questions  of  today,  for  no  man  yet  has  found 
the  answers.  But  we  can  remind  ourselves  here,  and  find 
the  illustrations  around  us,  that  life  rests  primarily  on  very 
simple  facts,  that  quite  literally  it  rests  on  the  soil,  and  that 
our  thinking  should  begin  with  a  desire  to  keep  close  to 
earth,  to  make  life  on  the  land  rich  intellectually,  profitable 
for  the  man  who  lives  it,  inspiring  to  his  fellows. 

When  we  turn  from  the  farm  to  the  city,  we  face  the 
problem  of  machinery^  which  might  be  used  as  the  meta¬ 
phor  of  all  modern  difficulties.  We  have  not  yet  found  the 
right  relation  of  machinery  to  man’s  happiness.  Every 
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inventor  of  a  machine  has  no  doubt  believed  that  by  that 
act  he  was  decreasing  the  labor  of  the  world  and  adding 
somewhat  to  men’s  leisure.  Yet  it  has  never  been  proved 
that  those  first  British  weavers  were  wrong  who  wished  to 
annihilate  the  power  looms.  Those  machines  took  men 
from  the  leisure  and  comfort  of  his  home  into  the  noise  and 
torture  of  the  factory.  They  destroyed  the  artisan  and 
substituted  the  machine-tender.  In  the  countries  most 
progressive  economically  they  discourage  him  who  would 
make  a  complete  and  beautiful  thing,  who  would  make  all 
of  a  chair  or  a  table  or  a  watch.  By  subdividing  labor  they 
have  brought  up  a  generation  of  machine  hands  who  see 
but  parts  of  the  product  and  often  have  not  even  a  thought 
of  the  whole.  Leisure  has  not  been  increased  in  the  world. 
The  personal  dignity  of  the  laborer  is  constantly  less.  Joy 
in  labor  has  gone  out.  Man  is,  as  it  were,  caught  in  his 
own  machine.  We  all  realize  this  aspect  of  the  modem 
world,  even  tho  we  may  think  there  is  something  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side.  What  we  usually  say  is  that  machinery 
is  now  with  us,  that  its  development  is  inevitable,  that  we 
can  only  ameliorate  the  disadvantages  of  it.  Yet  since  we 
made  it  ourselves,  the  thought  will  cross  our  mind  at  such  a 
moment  as  this,  when  the  world  is  taking  an  inventory 
of  its  handicaps  and  its  advantages,  that  what  a  man 
created  himself  he  ought  not  to  look  upon  as  fate.  It  is 
our  problem  to  regulate  the  machinery  of  the  world  with 
constant  thought  to  the  happiness  and  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  so  that  even  today  he  who  makes  things,  be 
he  dramatist  or  cobbler,  shall  have  the  full  joy  of  creating, 
and  shall  keep  his  full  dignity  as  a  man. 

In  the  larger  sense  also  we  are  caught  in  the  machinery 
of  institutions.  Once  more  the  momentum  of  intellectual 
habit  bids  us  fear  the  instmment  we  ourselves  have  made. 
Society  makes  us  do  this  and  that,  we  say,  whereas  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  society  are  of  our  contriving,  and  we  are  free 
to  observe  them  or  not  as  we  choose.  We  say  that  it  was 
dangerous  for  Germany  to  have  so  great  an  army,  because 
with  such  a  weapon  in  her  hand  the  nation,  had  no  choice 
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at  last  but  to  use  it.  Yet  there  is  the  same  danger  precisely 
from  all  other  organizations,  if  man  feebly  lets  go  his  power 
to  change  or  to  direct  or  to  stop  the  machine  he  himself  set  in 
motion.  What  we  are  in  danger  of  doing,  if  the  lessons  of 
history  mean  anything,  is  to  suffer  under  our  own  institu¬ 
tion  until  we  can  suffer  no  longer,  and  then  to  go  mad  and 
inaugurate  a  revolution — as  futile  an  approach  to  freedom 
as  the  British  weavers  made  when  they  broke  the  power 
looms.  We  must  educate  ourselves  to  retain  control  of 
all  the  machinery  of  society,  with  the  same  hope  for  society 
that  we  cherish  for  the  man  in  the  factory — that  none  of 
us  may  lose  or  diminish  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  a  human 
being,  nor  the  sacredness  of  his  own  personality. 

In  the  world  of  personal  relations  we  shall  have  many 
problems  which  might  well  be  discust  in  this  university. 
Perhaps  they  are  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  But  the 
principle  upon  which  they  are  to  be  decided  is  itself  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  first  order.  Shall  we  force  people  to  be  good, 
to  be  healthy  and  to  be  happy  according  to  some  idea  we 
may  have  of  goodness  or  health  or  happiness,  or  shall  we 
submit  to  them  frankly  in  the  most  general  education  all 
the  facts  that  science  gives  us  in  the  field  of  ethics,  of  per¬ 
sonal  conduct?  Education,  let  us  remind  ourselves  again, 
is  indeed  a  kind  of  force,  for  once  a  man  has  felt  the  charm 
of  reason,  he  is  not  entirely  free  thereafter  to  make  a  fool 
of  himself;  at  least  he  can  do  it  only  with  regret.  But  the 
cruder  kinds  of  force,  the  laws  which  seek  to  make  man 
good  by  removing  the  possibility  of  being  bad— we  must 
decide  sooner  or  later  whether  such  laws  do  not  practically 
educate  men  to  be  feeble  of  will  and  incapable  of  any  choice. 
One  can  conceive  of  society  as  of  an  army  in  which  every 
citizen  obeys  the  state  only  because  he  is  driven  to  obedience. 
We  can  conceive  of  society  as  of  an  army  in  which  every 
citizen  submits  to  the  same  discipline,  but  for  the  far  differ¬ 
ent  reason  that  he  realizes  the  value  of  cooperation.  These 
societies  may  outwardly  look  the  same,  but  the  state  of 
man  in  them  is  worlds  apart.  Liberty  in  both  societies 
is  indeed  limited,  in  one  by  the  police,  in  the  other  by  the 
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mind.  It  is  not  all  clear  at  this  moment  that  our  own 
country  is  in  the  way  of  choosing  that  sort  of  discipline 
which  reason  alone  dictates.  We  as  citizens  in  our  moment 
of  study  here  may  reflect  upon  this  problem. 

Not  simply  because  we  are  here  in  France,  the  country 
of  art,  should  we  remind  ourselves  of  our  own  poverty  of 
expression.  Our  artistic  life  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  great  nations  is  indeed  poor.  We  love  painting  and 
architecture  and  music,  but  except  for  some  of  us  who 
have  studied  those  things  in  Europe,  we  are  not  as  a  nation 
far  advanced  in  art.  To  say  so  frankly  may  hurt  our 
pride,  but  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  fact  if  we  are 
to  mend  it.  The  question  presses  home,  I  repeat,  not  sim¬ 
ply  because  we  are  here  in  France,  but  because  having 
measured  ourselves  beside  other  nations,  we  find  we  can 
not  adequately  express  the  ideas  and  the  ideals  we  know  we 
possess.  We  are  less  expert  in  social  manners,  in  letters, 
in  the  other  arts  than  men  of  whom  we  think,  much  as  we 
respect  them,  that  they  have  a  spiritual  life  not  deeper 
than  our  own.  If  that  is  indeed  our  conviction,  there  is 
no  choice  but  to  train  ourselves  at  once  in  the  expression 
which  we  lack.  Yet  this  training  is  advisable  for  deeper 
reasons  than  the  mere  desire  to  show  ourselves  in  art  the 
equals  of  other  people.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  a 
man  ever  knows  anything  until  he  can  express  what  he 
knows.  Much  American  knowledge,  we  have  come  to 
suspect,  is  not  knowledge  at  all,  but  a  half-guessed  thought 
or  feeling,  an  inadequate  information  about  something  in 
general.  The  preciseness  of  the  Frenchman,  the  English¬ 
man’s  solid  grasp  of  fact,  are  not  the  peculiar  gifts  of  some 
one  climate  nor  the  inheritance  of  a  particular  blood — 
they  are  the  results  of  training.  If  we  admire  such  abili¬ 
ties  we  can  make  them  our  own. 

IV 

This  university,  then,  tho  it  may  have  a  short  career  in 
this  particular  place,  we  hope  will  continue  its  work  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  come  here,  and  in  lasting  influence  on 
our  country’s  future.  We  wish  it  to  stand  for  the  idea 
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of  national  training.  If  society  must  use  any  force  in  self- 
protection,  let  us  organize  the  intelligence  of  men,  let  us 
educate  them.  Let  us  make  our  fellows  expert.  We  hope 
for  fewer  wars,  but  we  have  no  wild  dreams  that  men  will 
suddenly  become  unselfish  or  automatically  wise.  If 
wars  are  ever  to  cease  it  will  be  because  society  has  learned 
how  to  avoid  the  causes  of  war.  To  this  good  end  each 
one  of  us  must  see  that  our  country  takes  its  part  by  or¬ 
ganizing  what  might  be  called  a  national  army  against 
ignorance,  by  taking  arms  against  the  prime  cause  of  dis¬ 
ease,  of  poverty,  of  crime,  and  of  those  strong  prejudices 
which  in  times  past  have  led  men  to  hate  each  other. 

John  Erskine 

Chairman,  Army  Educational  Commission 
Educational  Director  op  the  University 
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IMPORTANT  CHANGES  IN  THE  NEBRASKA 
SCHOOE  LAW 

In  Nebraska  laws  have  lately  been  past  affecting  the 
teaching  of  languages  in  elementary  schools;  providing  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  English  in  public  meetings ;  and  regulat¬ 
ing,  standardizing,  and  supervising  all  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  as  given  in  public,  private,  denominational,  and  paro¬ 
chial  schools.  The  bills  as  enacted  are  given  below  with 
such  comment  as  the  limits  of  the  article  permit. 

I.  SENATE  file  NO.  24 

Introduced  by  Senators  Siman,  Reed,  Ainlay  and  Johnson. 

A  BILL 

For  an  Act  relating  to  the  teaching  of  foreign  language  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Nebraska: 

Section  i.  No  person,  individually  or  as  a  teacher,  shall, 
in  any  private,  denominational  parochial  or  pubhc  school, 
teach  any  subject  to  any  person  in  any  other  language 
than  the  English  language. 

Section  2.  Languages,  other  than  the  English  language, 
may  be  taught  as  languages  only  after  a  pupil  shall  have 
attained  and  successfully  past  the  eighth  grade  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  certificate  of  graduation  issued  by  the  county 
superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  the  child  resides. 

Section  3.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  ($25)  dollars,  not  more  than  one  hundred 
($100)  dollars  or  be  confined  in  the  county  jail  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  thirty  days  for  each  offense. 

Section  4.  Whereas,  an  emergency  exists,  this  act  shall 
be  in  force  from  and  after  passage  and  approval. 
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II.  SENATE  file  no.  237 
Introduced  by  Senators  Reed  and  Johnson. 

A  BILL 

For  an  Act  requiring  all  meetings  of  a  public  nature,  or 
held  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  Nebraska,  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  English  language  and  providing  a  penalty 
for  the  violation  of  this  act. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Nebraska: 

Section  i.  That  hereafter  all  public  meetings  held  within 
the  State  of  Nebraska;  meetings  held  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Nebraska  statutes;  political  meetings 
or  conventions  whether  delegate  or  otherwise,  and  all 
meetings  or  conventions,  the  purpose  and  object  of  which 
are  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  political  or  non¬ 
political  subjects  or  questions  of  general  interest,  or  re¬ 
lating  to  the  well  being  of  any  class  or  organization  in  the 
state  of  Nebraska,  or  for  the  endorsement  or  rejection  of 
any  candidate,  law  or  measure  to  be  voted  upon  at  any 
election  within  said  state,  shall  be  conducted  in  the  Eng- 
hsh  language  exclusively;  providing  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  not  apply  to  meetings  or  conventions  held  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  teachings,  instruction  or  worship,  or 
lodge  organizations. 

Section  2.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con¬ 
viction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

III.  HOUSE  BILL  NO.  64 
Introduced  by  the  Committee  on  Education. 

A  BILL 

For  an  Act  to  regulate  public,  private,  denominational 
and  parochial  schools,  to  amend  Sections  6924,  6925, 
6926,  Revised  Statutes  of  Nebraska  for  1913,  relating  to 
schools,  and  to  repeal  said  original  sections  and  to  declare 
an  emergency. 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Nebraska: 

Section  i.  That  Section  6924,  Revised  Statutes  of  Ne¬ 
braska  for  1913,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  6924.  In  school  districts  other  than  city  and 
metropolitan  city  school  districts  every  person,  having 
legal  or  actual  charge  or  control  of  any  child  or  children 
or  youth  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  sixteen  years 
of  age,  shall,  during  each  school  year  between  the  second 
Monday  of  July  and  the  last  Monday  of  June  following, 
cause  such  child  or  children  or  youth  to  attend  the  public, 
private,  denominational  or  parochial  day  schools  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  twelve  weeks,  and  if  the  public 
day  school  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  person  or 
persons,  having  charge  or  control  of  such  child  or  children 
or  youth,  may  reside  shall  be  in  session  during  the  school 
year  between  the  second  Monday  of  July  and  the  last 
Monday  of  June  following,  more  than  twelve  weeks,  then 
the  person  having  legal  control  of  such  child  or  children 
or  youth  shall  cause  each  of  them  to  attend  such  pubhc, 
private,  denominational  or  parochial  day  school  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  time  the  public  schools  shall 
be  in  session  during  the  school  year  as  aforesaid;  and  in 
no  case  shall  such  attendance  be  for  a  less  period  than 
twelve  weeks.  In  city  and  metropolitan  city  school  dis¬ 
tricts  every  person  residing  within  such  school  district, 
who  has  legal  or  actual  charge  or  control  of  any  child  or 
children  or  youth  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  shall  cause  such  child  or  children  or 
youth  to  attend  the  public,  private,  denominational  or 
parochial  day  school  for  the  full  period  of  each  school 
year  in  which  the  public  day  schools  of  such  school  dis¬ 
trict  are  in  session.  The  portion  of  this  article  requiring 
attendance  in  public,  private,  denominational  or  parochial 
day  schools  shall  not  apply  in  case  where  the  child  or  youth 
being  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  is  legally  and  regularly 
employed  for  his  own  support  or  the  support  of  those 
actually  dependent  upon  him;  or  in  any  case  where  the 
child  or  youth  is  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated 
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for  the  work  done  in  the  schools,  or  in  any  case  where  the 
child  or  youth  lives  more  than  two  miles  from  the  school 
by  the  nearest  practicable  travelled  road  unless  free  trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  such  school  is  furnished  to  such 
child  or  youth.  In  case  exemption  is  claimed  on  account 
of  mental  or  physical  incapacity,  the  school  authorities 
shall  have  the  right  to  employ  a  physician  or  physicians 
who  shall  have  authority  to  examine  such  child  or  youth, 
and  if  such  physician  or  physicians  shall  declare  that  such 
child  or  youth  is  capable  of  undertaking  the  work  of  the 
schools,  then  such  child  or  youth  shall  not  be  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  this  article.  In  case  exemption  is 
claimed  and  granted  on  account  of  a  child  or  youth  of  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  being  legally  and  regularly  employed 
for  his  own  support  or  the  support  of  those  dependent 
upon  him,  such  child  or  youth  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
those  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  article,  be  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  a  public,  private,  denominational  or 
parochial  evening  school  for  not  less  than  two  hours  each 
school  day  and  not  less  than  three  days  each  week  for  a 
school  year  of  not  less  than  twenty  weeks.  All  persons 
of  from  seven  to  eighteen  years  of  age  who  are  residents 
of  this  state  and  who  by  reason  of  partial  or  total  blindness 
or  deafness  are  unable  to  obtain  an  education  in  the  pub¬ 
lic,  private,  denominational  or  parochial  schools  of  this 
state,  shall  under  the  provisions  of  this  article  be  required 
to  attend  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  or  the  School  for  the 
Deaf,  unless  such  persons  are  being  privately  or  otherwise 
educated  or  unless  they  are  not  subject  for  admission  to 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  each  teacher  in  all 
of  the  public,  private,  denominational  and  parochial  schools 
of  this  state  to  keep  a  record  showing  the  name  and  age 
of  the  children  enrolled,  the  number  of  the  school  district 
in  which  said  school  is  located  and  the  county  of  their 
residence,  the  number  of  days  each  pupil  was  present 
and  the  number  of  days  absent,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
month  of  school  to  make  and  furnish  a  report  to  the  County 
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Superintendent  and  a  duplicate  thereof  to  the  director 
or  secretary  of  the  school  district  in  which  such  child  or 
children  reside,  on  blanks  to  be  furnished  or  prescribed 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
report  shall  cover  said  items  of  record  as  above,  except  that 
in  such  districts  organized  under  the  provisions  of  Articles 
XXII,  XXIII,  and  XXIV  of  this  Chapter,  such  report 
shall  be  mad^  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of 
such  district.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  such  county 
or  city  superintendent,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  report  for 
the  first  month  of  school  in  the  district  and  in  each  two 
weeks  thereafter,  to  compare  such  reports  with  the  last 
census  report  on  file  in  his  office  from  such  district  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  list  of  all  children  or  youth  resident  in  such  district 
who  are  not  receiving  instruction,  as  in  this  article  pro¬ 
vided,  and  to  transmit  the  list  to  the  officer  or  officers  in 
such  district  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  article.  All  private,  denominational  and  parochial 
schools  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  and  all  teachers  employed 
or  giving  instruction  therein  shall  be  subject  to  and  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  provisions  of  the  general  school  laws  of  the 
state  so  far  as  the  same  apply  to  grades,  qualification  and 
certification  of  teachers  and  promotion  of  pupils.  All 
private,  denominational  and  parochial  schools  shall  have 
adequate  equipment  and  supplies  and  shall  be  graded  the 
same  and  shall  have  courses  of  study  for  each  grade  con¬ 
ducted  therein  substantially  the  same  as  those  given  in 
the  public  schools  where  the  children  attending  would  at¬ 
tend  in  the  absence  of  such  private,  denominational  or 
parochial  schools. 

Section  2.  No  person  shall,  after  September  i,  1919, 
be  employed  to  teach  or  teach  in  any  private,  denomina¬ 
tional  or  parochial  school  who  has  not  obtained  a  teacher’s 
certificate  entitling  such  teacher  to  teach  corresponding 
courses  or  classes  in  public  schools  where  the  children  at¬ 
tending  would  attend  in  the  absence  of  such  private,  de¬ 
nominational  or  parochial  school. 

Section  3.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  so  con- 
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strued  as  to  interfere  with  religious  instruction  in  any 
private,  denominational  or  parochial  school. 

Section  4.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  owner  or  gov¬ 
erning  board  of  any  private,  denominational  or  parochial 
school  shall  have  authority  to  select  and  purchase  text¬ 
books,  equipment  and  supplies,  to  employ  teachers  and  to 
have  and  exercise  the  general  management  of  the  school, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  5.  All  public,  private,  denominational  and 
parochial  schools  shall  give  in  the  proper  grades  such  courses 
in  American  History  and  in  Civil  Government,  both  state 
and  national,  as  will  give  the  pupils  therein  a  thoro  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  history  of  our  country  and  its  institutions  and 
of  our  form  of  government  and  shall  conduct  such  patriotic 
exercises  as  may  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
state  superintendent. 

Section  6.  The  County  Superintendent  of  the  county,  or 
the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,  where  any  private, 
denominational  or  parochial  school  is  located,  shall  in¬ 
spect  such  schools  and  report  to  the  proper  officers  any 
evidence  of  the  use  of  any  textbooks  or  of  any  activities, 
instruction  or  propaganda  therein  subversive  of  American 
institutions  and  a  republican  form  of  government  or  good 
citizenship  or  of  failure  to  observe  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Section  7.  In  case  any  private,  denominational  or  paro¬ 
chial  school  after  a  final  determination  by  the  proper 
authorities  under  this  act  fails,  refuses  or  neglects  to  con¬ 
form  to  and  comply  therewith,  no  person  shall  be  granted 
or  allowed  a  certificate  to  teach  therein  and  the  pupils 
attending  such  school  or  schools  shall  be  required  to  at¬ 
tend  the  public  schools  of  the  proper  district  as  provided 
by  law  in  like  manner  as  tho  there  were  no  such  private, 
denominational  or  parochial  school.  Full  credit  for  certi¬ 
fication  under  the  law  shall  be  given  all  teachers  who  have 
taught  in  private,  denominational  or  parochial  schools  the 
same  as  tho  they  had  taught  in  public  schools. 

Section  8.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
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of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five 
($5.00)  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  ($100.00) 
dollars  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  to  exceed 
three  (3)  months. 

Section  9.  That  Section  6925,  Revised  Statutes  of  Ne¬ 
braska  for  1913,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  6925.  Boards  of  education  in  cities,  villages  and 
metropolitan  cities  shall  appoint  one  or  more  truant  officers, 
who  shall  qualify  as  police  officers;  shall  enforce  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  law  in  the  wards  or  district  for  which  they 
severally  act;  shall  have  authority  to  apprehend  and  take 
to  his  home  or  to  some  public,  private,  denominational  or 
parochial  school  any  child  found  in  violation  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  and  shall  be  compensated  for  his  or  their  services  in 
such  sums  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  school  fund  of  the  city 
or  village.  In  all  school  districts  in  this  state,  any  super¬ 
intendent,  principal,  teacher  or  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  who  shall  know  of  any  violation  of  this  article 
on  the  part  of  any  child  or  children  of  school  age,  their 
parents,  or  persons  in  actual  or  legal  control  of  such  child 
or  children  or  any  other  person,  shall,  as  soon  as  possible, 
report  such  violation  to  the  superintendent  of  pubhc  in¬ 
struction  of  the  county  who  shall  immediately  investigate 
the  case  and,  if  necessary,  give  written  notice  to  the  person 
or  persons  violating  this  article  warning  him  or  them  to 
comply  with  its  provisions ;  and,  if  in  one  week  from  the  time 
such  notices  are  given,  such  person  or  persons  are  still 
violating  this  article,  then  such  county  superintendent  shall 
file  a  complaint  against  such  person  or  persons  before  the 
county  judge  of  that  county,  charging  such  persons  with 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  article:  Provided,  if  the 
violation  occurred  within  any  city  or  village  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  said  city  or  village  may,  in  his  discretion,  file 
such  complaint  before  the  police  judge,  or  police  magis¬ 
trate  of  such  city  or  village. 

Section  10.  That  said  original  sections  6924,  6925,  6926, 
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Revised  Statutes  of  Nebraska  for  1913,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  ii.  Whereas,  an  emergency  exists,  this  act  shall 
be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and  approval. 

In  a  democracy  the  laws  of  the  country  are  of  necessity 
enacted  by  the  few  chosen  for  that  purpose,  to  be  executed 
and  obeyed  by  all.  If  thru  mistaken  zeal  bad  laws  are 
enacted  or  good  and  desirable  laws  created  in  advance  of 
public  intelligence  they  become  inoperative,  are  amended, 
or  annulled.  All-man-made-laws  are  subject  to  review 
and  must  in  the  end  pass  the  supreme  test  of  aroused  public 
opinion  beyond  which  there  is  no  higher  authority.  The 
best  test  to  be  applied  to  a  new  enactment  is :  is  it  necessary 
and  essential  to  human  progress;  is  it  right,  just,  humane, 
democratic,  in  the  interest  and  welfare  of  better  citizen¬ 
ship,  not  subversive  of  true  moral  and  religious  conscience, 
and  generally  approved  by  the  people?  Unless  the  laws 
enacted  are  capable  of  meeting  such  a  test  they  can  not 
long  survive  in  a  true  democracy. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  law 
without  becoming  familiar  with  the  conditions  which  sur¬ 
rounded  its  enactment.  Legislators  are  selected  from  the 
common  mass  (often  thru  bitter  partisanship),  are  human 
and  become  quickly  influenced  in  their  action  by  the  sup¬ 
posed  demands  of  public  opinion.  In  this  respect  the 
present  Nebraska  legislature  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  best 
representatives  of  such  bodies,  elected  under  peculiarly 
exciting  and  disturbing  conditions  of  society.  War  always 
tends  to  stress  and  calls  forth  the  most  undesirable  traits 
of  man.  Such  a  period  is  not  best  for  permanent  legisla¬ 
tion.  Nebraska  is  one  of  the  most  democratic  states  of 
the  union,  but  too  new  in  history  to  have  developed  suffi¬ 
cient  stabilizing  and  solidifying  traditions  to  keep  the 
poise. 

The  state  legislature  was  selected  as  a  war  legislature, 
and  the  good  intentioned  but  meaningless  or  undefinable 
term  of  Americanization  played  an  important,  if  not  de¬ 
termining,  part  in  the  election  and  subsequent  legislation. 
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The  mistaken  judgment  used  in  selecting  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  state  council  of  defense,  and  the  disappointing 
judgment  of  that  body  in  arraigning  and  publicly  con¬ 
demning  as  disloyal,  without  a  hearing,  many  wholly  up¬ 
right  public-spirited  citizens,  added  materially  to  the  con¬ 
fusion.  The  council’s  action  in  condemning  the  schools 
of  the  state,  including  the  state  university,  as  unpatriotic 
and  seditious,  caught  the  regents  off  guard  or  found  them 
willing  participants,  and  cost  the  position  and  professional 
career  of  several  innocent  professors  of  undoubted  integrity 
and  the  highest  patriotism.  By  members  of  the  same  body 
Nebraska  had  been  accused  of  being  a  hotbed  of  sedition, 
tho  careful  students  of  social  conditions  have  felt  that  no 
state  (the  large  foreign  element — ^47  per  cent  of  first  and  second 
generation — included)  has  shown  more  genuine  patriotism 
and  dynamic  loyalty.  All  these  disturbances  were  re¬ 
flected  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  state  election  and  the 
legislation  that  followed.  Hence  it  is  but  natural  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  enactment  of  some  provisions  that  will  not  bear 
the  tests  of  the  court  nor  the  supreme  authority  of  demo¬ 
cracy — the  exprest  will  of  the  people. 

One  may  well  hesitate  to  precede  the  court  in  interpret¬ 
ing  the  new  law,  but  humanity  is  restless  and  large  bodies 
move  slowly.  Senate  File  No.  24,  as  given  above,  covers 
only  the  intended  prohibition  of  language  teaching,  other 
than  English,  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  state, 
and  all  other  schools  (private,  denominational,  and  paro¬ 
chial)  to  be  substituted  in  lieu  thereof,  prior  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  the  eighth  grade.  The  law  contem¬ 
plates  that  the  full  time  of  the  normal  elementary-school 
child  shall  be  given  in  a  legitimate  effort  to  complete  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  state  compulsory  school- 
law,  of  which  languages,  other  than  English,  are  not  a  re¬ 
quirement.  The  law  makes  no  provision  for  the  use  to 
be  made  of  the  pupil’s,  or  teacher’s,  time  outside  of  the 
regular  school  hours,  and  .wisely  so.  If  parents  desire 
to  keep  up  their  native  language  or  have  their  children 
taught  other  languages  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  now  per- 
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mitted  in  the  schools,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  That  only  the  effort  to  regulate  and  standardize 
the  schools  is  intended  in  the  law  is  clearly  shown  thru  the 
added  legislation.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  school 
within  the  provision  of  the  law  may  need  to  be  defined, 
but  it  seems  rather  clear  from  House  Roll  No.  64,  regula¬ 
ting  and  standardizing  public,  private,  denominational, 
and  parochial  schools,  what  is  meant  by  the  term  school  as 
used  in  the  related  bills.  Any  school  standing  in  the  place 
of  the  public  schools  in  occupying  the  time  of  the  child 
and  preventing  it  from  successfully  fulfilling  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  compulsory  education  law  falls  naturally 
within  the  provision.  But  Sunday  and  religious  schools, 
or  languages  taught  as  extras  outside  of  the  schools  as  in¬ 
dicated  above  are  not  in  my  judgment  prohibited.  Many 
educators  of  experience  regret  that  the  law  does  not  per¬ 
mit  the  beginning  of  a  language,  other  than  English,  earlier 
in  the  course,  especially  with  children  to  whom  English  is 
native.  The  spirit  and  true  beauty  of  language,  like 
religion,  can  never  be  forced,  neither  can  the  native  tongue 
be  destroyed  thru  legislation  and  military  force. 

Senate  File  No.  237  is  hard  to  understand  and  does  not 
seem  to  represent  the  voice  of  democracy.  If  it  represents 
the  pique  of  one  individual  or  class  of  our  cosmopolitan 
people  against  another  individual  or  class  it  has  no  true 
place  in  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  a 
secret  society  or  lodge  should  be  favored  over  the  legitimate 
meetings  of  more  democratic  citizens. 

The  provisions  of  House  Roll  No.  64,  regulating  and  es¬ 
tablishing  similar  academic  standards  for  all  schools  of 
elementary  grade  occupying  the  legitimate  compulsory 
school-time  of  children  is  quite  desirable,  just,  right,  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  best  citizenship.  It  is  quite  fair  that 
no  private  or  denominational  school  should  occupy  the 
time  of  children  thru  their  most  impressionable  years  un¬ 
less  the  teaching  is  in  every  way  equal  to  the  best  that  can 
be  had  in  the  public  schools.  If  the  education  offered  by 
the  private  or  denominational  schools  is  as  good  or  better 
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than  the  state  schools  afford  the  people  ought  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  wish  of  the  pupil  and  parent  and,  in  my 
judgment,  will  not.  Intelligent  supervision  and  regula- 
tion^of  the  courses  and  teaching  should  show  that  the  child 
is  losing  nothing  by  attending  his  church  school.  It  is 
just  that  all  teachers  come  under  the  same  academic  and 
professional  requirements  as  the  law  provides.  The  limits 
of  this  paper  prevent  me  from  entering  more  fully  into 
the  discussion  of  the  law.  G.  W.  A.  Luckey 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 
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FIRST  RESULTS  OF  THE  ATTACK  ON  FORMAL 

DISCIPLINE 

No  fact  has  been  more  striking  in  the  field  of  school  ad¬ 
ministration  than  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  curriculums  of  the  whole  educational  system  ranging 
from  the  grade  school  to  the  university.  New  subjects, 
which  are  more  intimately  related  to  the  present  and  the 
future  needs  of  the  individual,  are  replacing  studies  which, 
as  regards  their  contents,  are  relatively  obsolete.  The  re¬ 
placement  of  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  the  languages 
by  such  studies  as  psychology,  sociology,  economics,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  numerous  English  courses  may  be  used  as  an 
illustration  of  the  general  movement. 

The  reason  for  the  introduction  of  these  new  subjects 
can  be  traced  to  an  attempt  (i)  to  obtain  a  curriculum, 
which  will  be  of  greater  interest  to  the  individual  and  which 
will  therefore  stimulate  greater  effort;  (2)  to  appeal  to  the 
wider  constituency  which  supports  the  schools  and  the 
colleges.  The  school  is  ceasing  to  be  primarily  a  selective 
agent,  and  many  of  our  institutions  are  finding  that  they 
can  only  draw  students  by  a  radical  alteration  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  curriculum. 

While  admitting  the  validity  of  these  two  causes,  there 
is  a  yet  more  fundamental  reason  for  the  innovation;  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  new  attitude  of  teachers  to  the  subject 
of  mental  training.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
the  work  of  experimental  psychologists  has  proved  that  the 
old  ideas  of  formal  discipline  are  erroneous,  or  if  this  state¬ 
ment  is  too  unguarded,  at  least  it  may  be  said  that  the  old 
ideas  have  to  be  modified,  in  the  light  of  incontestable 
evidence,  beyond  the  limits  of  recognition.  There  is  no 
final  judgment  concerning  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
doctrines  of  formal  and  specific  discipline.  The  doctrines 
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have  been  heralded  and  proclaimed  from  the  housetops; 
they  have  been  eulogised  and  anathematized  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  discussion  of  the  whole  topic,  in  the  absence 
of  more  accurate  quantitative  experiments,  has  become 
flat,  stale  and  unprofitable.  While  we  have  little  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  the  details  of  the  transfer  of  training  from 
one  function  to  another,  as  to  the  general  conclusions 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say 
that  the  transfer  between  two  mental  functions  takes 
place  when  there  are  identical  elements  of  procedure  or 
content  between  these  functions.  The  physiological  neces¬ 
sity  of  transfer  is  that  the  same  neurones  or  neurone  ac¬ 
tivity  shall  be  involved  in  the  two  processes.  Concern¬ 
ing,  however,  the  neurone  activity,  we  are  in  complete  ignor¬ 
ance  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  we  shall  always  remain  in 
ignorance.  So  that  the  statement  that  transfer  takes 
place  when  the  neurone  activities  of  the  two  processes  are 
the  same,  gives  us  no  practical  guidance  whatsoever.  In 
the  absence  of  detailed  experiments,  we  are,  therefore,  left 
in  a  position  of  having  to  decide  from  general  considera¬ 
tions,  or  perhaps  merely  by  common  sense,  what  are  the 
identical  elements,  either  of  content  or  procedure,  which 
are  common  to  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  and  to 
the  various  present  and  future  activities  of  the  individual. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  content 
acquired  in  one  subject  is  useful  in  other  subjects.  Specific 
content  elements,  which  do  not  suffer  the  usual  and  proper 
fate  of  most  facts — benign  obliteration — if  ever  used  in  a 
subject  other  than  that  in  which  they  were  acquired,  suffer 
one  hundred  per  cent  transfer:  thus  many  of  the  facts 
acquired  in  sociology,  education,  history  or  economics  are 
used  over  and  over  again  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  individual. 
There  is,  therefore,  in  this  case,  one  hundred  per  cent  trans¬ 
fer  of  each  specific  fact,  using  transfer  in  the  sense  of  trans¬ 
fer  to  an  activity  other  than  that  in  which  the  specific 
fact  was  acquired.  For  example,  when  a  child  is  learning 
arithmetic,  certain  facts  concerning  proportion  can  be  used 
with  a  one  hundred  per  cent  transfer  in  a  physical,  chemical. 
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or  psychological  laboratory.  Five  and  three  make  eight 
in  whatever  subject  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  summa¬ 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  comes  to  procedure,  under 
which  we  include  general  mental  habits,  and  attitudes, 
and  even  ideals,  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  the  tracing  of  transfer  is  much  more  difficult.  But 
from  the  inbroglio  of  experiments  one  conclusion  is  out¬ 
standing,  namely,  that  the  transfer  of  procedure  is  much 
less  than  a  priori  arguments  would  suggest.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  man  may  reason  very  carefully  in  his  public 
affairs,  and  in  spite  of  time  and  thought  given  to  his  private 
affairs,  he  may  show  a  notable  lack  of  common  sense. 
Again,  a  man  with  a  world-wide  scientific  reputation  may, 
when  confronting  the  evidence  in  psychical  experiments, 
fail  to  reveal  even  the  elements  of  sound  judgment. 

Those  who  construct  the  curriculum  are  facing  their 
problem  wdth  these  ideas  in  mind.  They  are  convinced 
that  content  will  transfer  from  subject  to  subject,  but  they 
are  not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  procedure  transfers 
even  tho  everything  suggests  that  the  procedure  transfer¬ 
ence  is  comparatively  small.  Under  such  conditions,  the 
alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  school  studies  is  the 
logical  outcome.  Educators  say,  in  the  heat  of  the  attack 
on  the  formal  discipline  theory,  “We  are  sure  of  our  con¬ 
tent  transference;  let  us  therefore  have  content  subjects 
rather  than  fly  to  those  studies  which  have  for  their  aim 
primarily  procedure,  concerning  the  transference  of  which 
we  know  so  little.”  In  other  words,  the  curriculum,  at 
the  present  moment,  is  being  crowded  with  content  sub¬ 
jects,  the  contest  aim  of  which  is  to  give  content  values. 

The  best  method  of  judging  the  extent  to  which  this 
statement  is  true,  and  we  are  more  particularly  interested 
beyond  the  grade  school,  is  by  an  examination  of  the  text¬ 
books  which  are  used  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges. 
These  textbooks  reflect  the  attitude  and  methods  of  the 
teachers — they  are  written  by  teachers  to  appeal  to  teach¬ 
ers.  Do  they  reveal  the  fact  that  the  better  element  is 
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centering  its  attention  upon  procedure,  or  organization 
and  methods  of  attack,  or  do  they,  rather,  indicate  the 
presence  of  what  may  be  called  the  schoolmaster’s  lust  for 
facts?  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  newer  subjects  at  any 
rate,  the  books  are  laden  with  facts,  which  signify  little, 
while  methods  and  procedure  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Supposing  as  we  may,  if  we  are  not  cynical,  that 
the  books  written  are  the  products  of  the  better  teachers 
in  our  educational  institutions,  these  facts  do  not  speak 
well  for  the  orientation  of  those  in  control. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  methods  of  teaching.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  prove  anything  in  this  respect,  for 
the  procedure  of  the  class  room  does  not  admit  of  general 
examination.  There  is,  however,  another  method  by 
which  we  may  test  the  instruction;  it  is  by  a  consideration 
of  examination  papers.  An  examination  paper  should  test 
the  extent  to  which  the  student  has  acquired  those  ideas 
which  the  instructor  thinks  the  most  desirable.  When  any 
considerable  set  of  examination  questions  is  examined  the 
fact  is  again  evident  that  it  is  content  and  not  procedure 
which  is  the  end  of  instruction. 

In  fact,  in  a  great  many  cases,  the  very  nature  of  the 
subjects  is  such  that,  in  the  elementary  courses  nothing  but 
content  can  receive  attention.  Method  implies  that  the 
student  has  already  collected  sufficient  data  upon  which 
to  use  his  procedure.  Many  departments  are  compelled, 
under  present  conditions,  to  give  the  data  in  their  first 
courses,  which,  if  further  work  is  taken,  can  be  used  as 
the  material  upon  which  to  base  sound  methods. 

But  the  emphasis  in  modern  educational  theory  for  rea¬ 
sons  given  here  is  being  laid  upon  content  values.  As  a 
reaction  against  the  old  formal  ideas,  this  may  be  advan¬ 
tageous,  but  it  should  be  arefully  noted  that  whereas 
content  values  only  function  in  specific  circumstances,  pro¬ 
cedure  may  be  of  generalized  application.  Thus,  if  a  stu¬ 
dent  studies  one  subject  carefully  and  continuously  and 
obtains  a  truly  critical  attitude  in  that  subject,  even  sup¬ 
posing  that  he  is  only  on  the  average  five  per  cent  as 
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critical  in  other  subjects,  using  other  data  as  he  is  in  the 
original  subject,  this  five  per  cent  transfer  may  be  of  in¬ 
finitely  greater  value  than  a  large  amount  of  hundred  per 
cent  transfer  in  content.  Tho  in  advanced  courses  few 
further  facts  are  obtained,  the  long  period  necessary  for 
the  inter-relations  of  these  facts  may  be  of  incalculable 
value,  if  it  results  in  a  general  method  of  attack,  which 
applies  to  other  data.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  from 
the  standpoint  of  vocational  efficiency,  and  even  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  efficiency,  by  which  is  included  interest 
in  literary  and  esthetic  things  and  public  affairs,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  how  little  content  is  required.  The  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  could  acquire  all  the  facts,  which  their 
business  proper  and  their  outside  interests  demand,  in  a 
very  short  time.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  these  facts  would  not  be  under  artificial  pedagog¬ 
ical  conditions,  but  stimulated  by  the  greatest  effort,  for 
they  would  be  acquired  to  meet  present  demands  and 
necessities.  With  this  in  mind,  it  would  not  appear  to 
be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  school,  the  college,  and 
more  particularly  the  university,  would  devote  a  large 
part  of  its  attention  to  procedure  values,  without  being 
guilty  of  the  charge  of  neglecting  important  content  studies 
which  serve  to  widen  interests  and  to  guide  the  individual 
in  his  social  relations. 

We  do  not  assume  that  the  formal  discipline  theory  holds, 
for  we  openly  confess  that  the  individual  may  be  on  the 
average  only  one-twentieth  as  critical  with  regard  to  gen¬ 
eral  data,  as  he  is  with  regard  to  the  specific  data,  in  which 
he  received  his  special  training  in  the  critical  attitude. 
That  is,  we  lay  no  claim  to  the  fact  that  method  acquired  in 
one  subject  transfers  completely  to  another  subject,  we 
know  it  to  be  the  reverse. 

Content  is  of  great  worth,  as  it  serves  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  methods,  for  method  can  not  exist  without  content, 
but  there  is  a  great  danger  that  the  average  student  will 
be  inflated  with  mere  facts  and  acquire  no  sound  methods 
for  using  the  material  he  has  collected  with  such  labor. 
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To  procure  an  encyclopedia — it  is  a  mere  matter  of  dollars; 
to  secure  sound  methods  and  sound  procedure  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  prolonged  study  of  subjects  which  are  adapted  for 
the  purpose  and  taught  with  the  emphasis  on  procedure 
value.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  all  subjects  have  equal  value, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  inculcation  of  procedure;  as 
far  as  the  school  or  college  curriculum  is  concerned,  today 
one  may  almost  venture  the  statement  that  the  correla¬ 
tion  between  content  values  and  procedure  values  is  low. 
In  a  particular  course  of  study,  it  should  be  widely  known 
whether  the  emphasis  is  on  content  or  method.  More¬ 
over  it  is  not  a  matter  as  to  whether  sociology  or  educa¬ 
tion,  if  taught  by  some  future  method,  can  be  equally  ser¬ 
viceable  in  inculcating  sound  intellectual  habits,  as,  let  us 
say,  subjects  such  as  physics  or  mathematics,  but  rather, 
whether  sociology  as  taught  at  the  present  time,  can  com¬ 
pare  with  physics  or  mathematics  for  its  method  values. 
We  have  to  weigh  courses  of  study  according  to  their 
values  at  the  present  time — not  according  to  their  values 
at  some  future  and  remote  date. 

In  the  languages,  in  mathematics,  and  in  the  exact 
sciences,  if  loose  thinking  takes  place,  it  is  possible  at  once 
to  bring  the  student  to  book.  If  in  German,  a  wrong  case 
is  used,  if  in  physics  a  wrong  method  is  used,  there  is  scarcely 
need  to  bring  home  to  the  student  the  consciousness  of  his 
failure  to  grasp  the  fundamental  principles;  his  failure  is 
writ  large.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  produce  the  same  inner 
conviction  of  error  in  the  descriptive  subjects  such  as  educa¬ 
tion,  sociology,  psychology,  medicine,  and  history.  In 
other  words,  loose  thinking  can  be  punished  in  certain  sub¬ 
jects  in  a  very  much  more  effective  way  than  it  can  be  in 
other  studies.  It  is  a  mere  platitude  of  psychology  that 
desirable  connections  must  be  able  to  be  recognized  by  the 
student  and  when  undesirable  connections  are  made,  a 
subject  which  brings  this  fact  inevitably  to  the  notice  of 
the  pupil  has  very  great  pedagogical  value.  Can  it  be 
seriously  maintained  that  all  subjects  fulfill  this  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  learning  to  the  same  degree?  The  student 
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who  fails  to  solve  a  problem  in  geometry  has  a  very  clear 
idea  of  his  own  short-comings,  there  is  no  “shuffling.” 
Lax  procedure  and  lax  thinking  fail  to  produce  the  product 
desired,  and  nobody  is  more  clearly  aware  of  the  fact  than 
the  student  himself.  The  same  student  in  other  subjects, 
which  are  more  speculative  and  therefore  less  exact,  in¬ 
dulges  in  equally  loose  thinking,  but  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  subject,  he  is  not  so  painfully  conscious  of  the  lacunae 
in  the  process.  One  idea  is  supported  by  a  great  name,  so 
also,  is  the  opposing  idea;  the  student  can  accept  either, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  processes 
by  which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  are  the  results  of 
logical  thinking  or  merely  chance  judgments.  If  we  con¬ 
tend  that  all  subjects  may  be  made  to  have  the  same  in¬ 
herent  value  in  this  respect,  the  methods  of  teaching  many 
of  the  more  modern  subjects  will  have  to  be  radically 
modified  if  not  revolutionized. 

The  question  of  the  course  of  study  of  any  particular 
student  is  made  more  complex  by  the  fact  that  interest 
may  not  run  in  the  direction  of  those  courses  which  are 
most  adapted  to  giving  effective  mental  attitudes  and  ef¬ 
fective  methods  of  procedure.  Under  these  conditions, 
interest  is  absent  and  effort  is  a  minimum.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  student  will 
readily  form  sound  intellectual  habits,  for  unfortunately 
any  considerable  mental  advance  along  any  specific  line 
must  be  accompanied  by  great  effort.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances,  especially  when  intellectual  interest  is  low,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  introduce  sufficient  content  to  insure  in¬ 
terest,  but  at  the  same  time  insisting  on  method,  even 
tho  the  process  of  acquiring  the  method  is  more  laborious 
and  less  interesting  than  the  absorption  of  a  great  number 
of  disconnected  facts,  each  of  which  has,  however,  some 
inherent  interest. 

One  of  the  weakest  points  in  our  school  and  college  cen¬ 
ters  around  the  method  of  the  election  of  courses.  The 
schedules  of  many  students  show  a  scattering  of  activity 
indicative  of  a  false  basis  of  selection.  The  author  re- 
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cently  had  occasion  to  go  thru,  with  some  care,  the  course 
of  study,  extending  over  four  years,  of  candidates  for  school 
positions  coming  from  well  known  institutions  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  many  cases  it  was  impossible  to  see  any  organized 
line  of  study,  or  any  scientific  grouping  of  subjects,  which 
would  tend  to  give  an  intellectual  perspective.  One  par¬ 
ticular  schedule  could  only  be  explained  reasonably  on  the 
assumption  that  the  individual  in  question  had  three  friends, 
each  of  whom  was  pursuing  a  correlated  course,  but  in  a 
different  direction  from  the  other  two.  Among  these  three 
friends  the  individual  in  question  appeared  to  have  divided 
the  time  equally.  Such  an  explanation  it  was  necessary  to 
invent  to  explain  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  studies 
from  which  the  student  had  obtained  a  degree  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  an  education.  In  the  catalogue  of  a  certain 
western  institution,  with  prophetic  insight,  the  printer, 
owing  to  a  typographical  error,  announced,  “It  takes  four 
years  to  complete  the  curse;”  possibly  he  set  better  than 
he  knew!  Even  a  rigorously  upheld  major  and  minor 
system  fails  to  prevent  the  great  evils  which  accrue,  espe- 
ci  ally  when  the  major  is  taken  in  a  department  such  as 
English,  where  the  courses  are  of  necessity  disconnected. 

Considering  the  present  state  of  educational  theory, 
the  task  of  those  who  are  to  guide  the  students’  election 
of  studies  is  most  unenviable.  When  the  guide  is  on  sands 
which  he  knows  to  be  shifting,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he 
can  not  point  out  the  way  with  certainty?  Where  ten 
years  ago  the  adviser  said,  “You  must,”  five  years  ago  he 
said,  “You  should,”  now  it  is  a  case  of  “You  decide.” 
Largely  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  weigh  what  evidence  we  have, 
or  to  collect  further  evidence  on  the  question.  We  are 
perfectly  aware  that  in  the  election  of  any  subject,  or 
rather  in  the  assigning  of  the  relative  value  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  study,  three  considerations  must  be  borne  in  mind: 
(i)  interest  value,  (2)  procedure  value,  (3)  content  value. 
It  is  possible  that  never  will  these  three  factors  be  fully 
harmonized.  It  may  happen  in  the  process  of  time  that 
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a  great  educator  will  arise  who  will  outline  a  course  such 
that  for  large  groups  of  individuals  the  procedure  value 
and  content  value  will  be  a  maximum.  Meanwhile,  we 
must  not  deceive  ourselves  that  he  has  come.  But  ad¬ 
mitting  our  ignorance,  each  student  must  be  made  to  realize 
the  three  outstanding  factors  from  which  a  subject  de¬ 
rives  its  value.  No  one  factor  shall  be  emphasized  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  It  is  unworthy  of  the  policy  of 
the  college  to  have  certain  members  of  its  faculty  eulogizing 
interest,  others  eulogizing  procedure,  and  others  eulogizing 
content,  each  with  a  complete  disregard  of  the  legitimate 
claims  of  the  others.  When  thieves  fall  out,  honest  men 
get  their  rights;  but  when  the  faculty  disagrees  and  takes 
no  trouble  to  consider  the  relative  merits  of  the  different 
subjects,  the  student  drifts  along  the  paths  of  least  resis¬ 
tance. 

The  elective  system  is  founded  on  the  erroneous  idea 
that  each  subject,  taught  by  a  human  teacher,  is  of  equal 
value  from  the  standpoint  of  training,  and  on  an  infinite 
belief  in  the  judgment  of  the  immature  college  student  and 
in  human  nature  in  general.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
at  this  time  to  point  out  the  cure  for  this  great  evil;  great 
evils  are  never  cured  by  simple  remedies.  One  caveat 
may  be  issued;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  of  each 
student  must  be  directed  along  lines  which  involve  con¬ 
tinued  and  correlated  courses  of  study.  Continued,  for 
it  is  only  those  subjects  which  are  studied  beyond  the  stage 
where  data  are  collected  and  thru  the  stage  where  methods 
are  applied  to  the  data,  that  anything  approaching  sound 
intellectual  habits  can  be  imparted.  Correlated,  for  when 
a  general  method  has  to  be  acquired  the  soundest  educa¬ 
tional  means  is  to  insist  on  that  method  being  used  with 
many  kinds  of  data.  One  is  not  fed,  but  merely  puffed  up 
by  disorganized  knowledge.  For  the  quick  and  sure  re¬ 
turn  which  content  teaching  gives,  we  must  not  sacrifice 
abiding  general  values. 

The  history  of  education,  as  other  history^  shows  again 
and  again  that  while  a  theory  itself  may  be  correct,  when 
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that  theory  is  first  applied  to  practical  affairs,  the  results 
are  disastrous.  A  reformer,  fired  by  a  new  idea,  intolerant 
of  old  conditions,  is  hardly  likely  to  think  or  act  in  a  way 
which  calmer  judgment  will  justify.  Such  has  been  the 
case  in  the  first  application  of.  the  theory  of  specific  disci¬ 
pline  to  the  study  of  relative  values  in  the  curriculum. 
From  the  idea  that  procedure  was  the  be-all  and  the  end- 
all  of  education  which  in  translated  terms  is  the  practical 
meaning  and  saving  truth  of  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  formal 
•discipline,  we  have  gone  to  other  extremes  and  laid  the 
great  emphasis  on  content  in  the  pious  hope  that,  out  of 
the^chaos  of  facts  which  we  give  to  the  student,  order  will 
evolve.  J.  Crosby  Chapman 

Western  Reserve  University 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


.  IV 

RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEYS 


WYOMING 

A  number  of  educational  surveys,  several  of  them  state¬ 
wide,  have  recently  been  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  upon  the  request  of  the  state  authori¬ 
ties  themselves,  who  have  applied  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  expert  assistance.  The  results  of  such 
a  state  survey  of  the  educational  system  of  Wyoming, 
made  at  the  request  of  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  state  in  compliance  with  an  act  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  study  the  school  system,  and  to  recommend  new 
legislation  for  its  improvement,  is  printed  as  Bulletin  29, 
series  of  1916,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  with  the  date 
of  1917  on  the  title  page. 

Provision  for  the  regulation  and  maintenance  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Wyoming  was  made  in  the  first  session  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  assembly,  held  in  1869,  the  year  after  the  creation 
of  the  territory  itself.  The  census  of  1870  showed  a  total 
population  in  the  territory  of  9,118.  In  1875,  the  first 
year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  there  were,  in  all, 
twenty-three  teachers  in  the  schools  and  1222  pupils.  In 
1890,  Wyoming  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  new  state  and  the  first  session  of  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  virtually  accepted  the  system  of  education  in  vogue 
during  territorial  days.  The  constitution  asserts  that  the 
“legislature  shall  provide  for  a  complete  and  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  education,  and  shall  make  such  provision  by 
taxation  or  otherwise  as  to  create  and  maintain  a  thoro 
and  efficient  system  of  public  schools  adequate  to  the  proper 
instruction  of  all  the  youth  of  the  state.”  This  is  really 
the  beginning  of  the  modern  history  of  education  in  Wyom¬ 
ing — to  use  the  word  where  all  is  surprizingly  modem  and 
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recent.  The  Federal  census  of  1910  showed  a  popula¬ 
tion  for  the  state  of  145,965.  The  state  at  the  present 
time  is  divided  into  365  school  districts,  containing  1,150 
schools,  taught  by  1,533  teachers.  Many  of  these  are 
one-teacher  rural  schools.  There  are  26  of  secondary 
grade  with  four-year  courses,  and  22  giving  from  one-  to 
three-year  courses.  The  state  university,  located  at  Lara¬ 
mie,  includes  among  its  departments  of  instruction  the 
liberal  arts  college,  the  state  college  of  agriculture,  the 
colleges  of  engineering  and  of  education,  and  the  state 
normal  school. 

The  present  school  system  is  organized  under  a  state  de¬ 
partment  of  education  composed  of  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  elected  every  four  years  by  popular  vote, 
assisted  by  a  deputy  state  superintendent.  There  is  no 
state  board  of  education.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
superintendent,  according  to  the  report,  are  indefinite  and 
give  him  little  authority  in  the  educational  development 
of  the  state,  and  no  superintendent,  it  is  affirmed,  has  ever 
made  any  serious  attempts  to  assume  actual  supervision 
of  the  school  system.  The  immediate  supervision  of 
schools,  except  in  the  cities  employing  special  superin¬ 
tendents,  is  in  the  hands  of  county  superintendents  elected 
for  two-year  terms  by  popular  vote.  There  are  no  county 
boards  of  education.  The  schools  of  the  state  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  funds  from  three  sources:  the  state,  the  county 
and  the  district. 

The  systematic  and  thoro  report  made  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  ultimately  adopted 
by  the  state  committee  and  its  recommendations  were  in 
the  main  approved.  They  include,  the  fundamental  fac¬ 
tors  of  reorganization,  the  provision  for  a  State  Board  of 
Education  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  educational 
system,  with  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  appointed  by  the  Board  as  its  executive  officer,  whose 
powers  and  duties  are  to  be  clearly  defined  by  legislative 
enactment;  provision  for  the  expert  supervision  of  rural 
schools,  and  the  appointment  of  all  school  officers  for  special 
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fitness,  instead  of  election  by  popular  vote,  which  means 
here  as  elsewhere  political  “pull;”  the  constitution  of  county 
boards  of  education;  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  education  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  school  funds ;  and  the  requirement  of  a  higher 
standard  of  general  and  professional  education  for  teachers. 

The  final  recommendation  is  also  made  that  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  at  Cheyenne;  the  Wyoming 
School  for  Defectives,  at  Lander;  and  the  Wyoming  In¬ 
dustrial  Institute,  at  Worland,  should  be  under  the  com¬ 
plete  administrative  control  and  management  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

W'ASHINGTON 

Bulletin  26,  series  of  1916,  contains  a  “Survey  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  of  the  State  of  Washington,”  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  request  of  the  Commission  of  Educational 
Survey,  created  in  1915  by  the  legislature  of  the  state. 
The  survey,  which  was  conducted  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  S.  P.  Capen  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  includes  par¬ 
ticularly  the  state  institutions  of  higher  education,  the 
University  of  Washington  at  Seattle,  the  State  College  of 
Washington  at  Pullman,  and  the  three  normal  schools  at 
Cheney,  Ellensburg,  and  Beelingham,  and  such  a  study 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  state,  and 
of  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  these  schools,  as  was  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the  func¬ 
tions  and  standards  of  the  higher  schools.  The  report 
of  the  survey  committee  is  exhaustive  and  a  model  of  its 
kind,  not  only  in  its  comprehensiveness,  but  in  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  factors  actually  involved  in  a  state’s  educa¬ 
tional  problem  as  influenced  and  determined  by  its  par¬ 
ticular  social  and  economic  environment.  The  statements 
of  the  report  are  supported  by  numerous  diagrams  and 
statistical  tables.  Accompanying  the  report  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  committee  itself,  and  based  upon  it,  is  a  report  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  as  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  governor  of  the  state. 
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From  the  report  of  the  survey  committee  it  appears,  as 
fundamental  facts  of  organization,  that  Washington  has  at 
this  time  no  well  coordinated  state  system  of  the  higher 
education.  The  administration  of  the  institutions  having 
this  phase  of  education  in  charge  is  entrusted  to  no  less  than 
six  different  boards,  viz.,  the  state  board  of  education,  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  state  university,  the  board  of  re¬ 
gents  of  the  state  college,  and  the  three  separate  boards 
of  trustees  of  the  state  normal  schools.  It  appears,  also, 
as  an  important  fact  of  conservation,  that  in  the  two  state 
institutions  of  collegiate  rank  there  is  a  questionable  duplica¬ 
tion  along  very  considerable  lines  of  courses  of  nstruc- 
tion,  in  that  both  institutions  give  professional  courses  in 
pharmacy,  all  branches  of  engineering,  forestry,  architec¬ 
ture,  music,  and  home  economics.  There  is  also  a  perti¬ 
nent  question  of  an  unwarranted  duplication  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers,  which  at  the  present  time  is  shared  by  the 
university,  the  college,  and  the  normal  schools. 

It  is  only  possible  here  to  more  than  summarize  the  ulti¬ 
mate  recommendations  of  the  State  Commission  as  based 
upon  the  detailed  report  of  the  suiwey  committees,  which, 
as  indicated,  concern  themselves  mainly  with  those  phases 
of  the  educational  system  that  are  closely  related  to  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  under  state  control. 

A  clean  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between  the  other 
institutions  and  the  normal  schools,  and  it  is  decided  that, 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  duplication  that  at  present  exists 
the  training  of  elementary  school  teachers  is  the  function 
alone  of  the  normal  schools,  and  that  the  preparation 
of  high-school  teachers  belongs  exclusively  to  the  state  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  state  college.  In  the  matter  of  a  definition 
of  the  scope  of  instruction  in  the  two  institutions,  in  order, 
again,  to  eliminate,  wherever  it  is  reasonable  to  do  so,  the 
present  duplication,  the  recommendation  is  made  in  de¬ 
tail  of  the  subjects  that  should  be  taught  severally  at  each 
institution  or  in  duplication  by  both.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  it  is  recommended  that  duplication  be  recognized 
in  the  two  institutions  in  liberal  arts,  pharmacy,  mining 
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engineering,  and  home  economics.  Graduate  work  in 
virtually  all  subjects  it  is  decided  should  be  conducted  only 
at  the  university.  In  the  matter  of  a  more  thoro  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  six  administrative  boards  of  the  state  institu¬ 
tions  recommended  by  the  survey  committtee  no  action  is 
taken  by  the  Commission.  In  the  case  of  the  common 
schools,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  present  survey  was 
general  rather  than  comprehensive,  and  concerned  itself 
only  with  those  phases  which  are  closely  related  to  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  higher  education.  Recommendations  are, 
however,  made  by  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the  county 
superintendency,  county  organization  and  supervision,  the 
certification  of  teachers,  and  the  school  curriculum. 

It  is  pointed  out  with  emphasis  by  the  Commission  that 
a  much  larger  support  must  be  provided  for  maintenance, 
buildings,  land,  and  equipment,  in  the  case  of  all  the  state 
institutions,  to  meet  the  insistent  demand  for  industrial 
research  work  in  the  university,  and  for  extension  work 
along  agricultural  lines  in  the  state  college.  The  present 
millage  tax,  it  is  forcibly  stated,  can  no  longer  yield  an  amount 
sufficient  to  maintain  these  institutions  and  allow  them  to 
expand,  and  the  recommendation  is  made  to  increase  it 
from  1 . 05  mills  to  1.90  mills  and  to  make  a  new  appor¬ 
tionment  to  each  of  the  state  institutions. 

IOWA 

The  underlying  conditions  at  hand  in  the  state  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  Iowa  are  in  general  pretty  well  known 
from  the  chapter  on  Politics  and  Education  in  Iowa  in 
the  1913  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  where  the 
matter  is  plainly  and  impartially  discust.  The  survey, 
contained  in  Bulletin  19,  Series  of  1916,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  of  the  State  Higher  Educational 
Institutions  of  Iowa,  takes  up  the  matter  from  a  somewhat 
different  angle  and  with  a  more  extended  submission  of 
the  facts  of  organization  and  management.  It  is,  accord¬ 
ingly,  a  document  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Carnegie  Foundation  report  and  as  sup- 
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plementary  to  it  in  any  judgment  as  to  conditions  present 
today  in  the  institutions  with  which  the  report  is  particu¬ 
larly  concerned. 

The  present  survey  was  made  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education,  and  under 
the  immediate  leadership  as  Chairman  of  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Capen  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In  extending  the  re¬ 
quest  for  the  survey  it  is  stated  specifically  that  “the  state 
board  of  education  has  no  desire  to  reopen  the  coordina¬ 
tion  question  in  the  sense  of  combining  the  colleges  of  engi¬ 
neering  and  home  economics  as  organized  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  or  the  abandonment  of  the 
college  courses  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  but 
the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  possible,  without  resorting  to  such 
radical  action  as  mentioned  above,  to  reduce  duplications.” 
In  its  memorandum  to  the  Commissioner  the  Board  re¬ 
quests  that  inquiry  especially  be  made  as  to  the  duplication 
of  courses  in  the  State  University  and  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Mechanic  Arts;  the  extent  to  which  courses  in 
liberal  arts  are  offered  at  the  latter;  the  advisability  of 
giving  courses  in  journalism  at  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  school  of 
journalism ;  the  status  of  graduate  work  at  each  of  the  three 
state  institutions,  with  an  opinion  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  preventing  duplication;  and  the  feasibility  of  consolida¬ 
ting  the  extension  work  of  the  three  state-supported  in¬ 
stitutions. 

It  was  also  requested  that  the  judgment  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  be  asked  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  buildings  and  the 
economy  exercised  in  their  use  at  the  three  state  institu¬ 
tions,  and  specifically  as  to  whether  a  general  library  and 
auditorium  should  be  provided  at  the  State  University 
within  the  next  biennium.  The  committee  was  also  asked 
to  express  its  opinion  as  to  the  best  avenues  of  expansion  of 
the  State  University  and  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
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and  Mechanic  Arts,  with  special  reference  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  adding  new  colleges  or  departments  to  meet  pres¬ 
ent  or  future  educational  needs  of  the  state,  and  to  make 
a  recommendation  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  col¬ 
lege  of  commerce. 

The  report  of  the  survey  committee  not  only  covers  this  v 
ground,  but  goes  much  beyond  it.  Its  conclusions,  sup¬ 
ported  by  abundant  statistics,  are  frankly  and  unmis- 
takablv  stated  and  the  recommendations  are  conserva¬ 
tive  and  sane.  If  followed  out,  they  should  take  the  state 
system  of  the  higher  education  in  Iowa  at  last  wholly  out 
of  the  slough  of  despond  where  for  various  reasons  it  has 
been  unfortunately  enmired,  and  place  it  where  it  belongs 
as  the  paramount  educational  influence  of  a  wealthy  and 
important  state. 

The  question  of  duplication  is  disposed  of  in  a  general 
way  by  the  committee  by  recommending  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  “major  and  service  lines  of  work”  in  the 
three  institutions ;  the  readjustment  of  the  work  in  engineer¬ 
ing  at  the  State  University  and  the  State  College;  and  the 
discontinuance  of  the  last  two  years  in  liberal  arts  at  the 
State  Teachers  College.  The  work  in  journalism  now 
offered  at  the  University  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  is 
approved  with  the  advice  of  its  limitation  to  approxi¬ 
mately  its  present  scope.  The  encouragement  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  graduate  work  in  both  the  University  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture  is  recommended  along  the  major 
lines  of  the  two  institutions.  In  the  development  of  the 
extension  enterprises  of  the  three  state  institutions  it  is 
advised  that  the  principle  of  major  lines  of  work  be  strictly 
applied.  It  is  also  advised  that  sub-collegiate  work  be 
continued  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  but  that  all  work 
of  a  non-collegiate  character  be  abandoned  by  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  except  for  limited  short  courses,  in  winter 
or  in  summer,  for  special  groups  of  students.  Corre¬ 
sponding  work,  however,  should  be  established  in  selected 
high  schools  thruout  the  state  under  the  direction  of  the 
college.  As  far  as  the  buildings  are  concerned,  the  con- 
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struction  of  a  library  and  an  auditorium  at  the  university 
is  stated  to  be  the  greatest  present  need,  and  the  early  con¬ 
struction  of  such  buildings  at  the  State  College  is  advised. 
The  creation  of  a  separate  school  of  commerce  is  not  recom¬ 
mended,  but,  in  its  stead,  the  moderate  expansion  and  bet¬ 
ter  correlation  of  courses  now  offered  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  the  State  University. 

The  general  review  and  recommendations  of  the  survey 
committee  with  regard  to  questions  of  policy  are  of  still 
greater  importance  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  individual 
institutions  concerned  and  for  the  state  system  of  the  higher 
education  which  they  represent.  The  committee,  it  is 
stated,  has  been  imprest  in  its  survey  with  the  possibility 
of  improving  in  a  number  of  directions  the  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  state  institutions.  At  the  university 
there  was  found  the  absence  of  a  definite  and  consecutive 
policy  in  the  matter  of  a  centralized  administrative  control. 
The  impression  is  conveyed,  it  is  stated,  of  a  group  of  rela¬ 
tively  autonomous  departments  and  colleges,  many  of 
them  going  their  own  way,  with  little  obvious  regard  to 
the  interests  of  other  departments  and  even  less  for  the 
institution  as  a  whole.  There  should  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  report,  a  keener  sense  of  faculty  responsibility  with 
a  corresponding  decrease  of  departmental  autonomy. 

At  the  State  Teachers  College,  the  apparent  defect  in 
administrative  policy  is  a  lack  of  coordination  between 
several  of  the  departments  of  instruction,  resulting  largely 
in  unnecessary  duplication,  and  in  educational  and  material 
wastage. 

Of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  any  of  these  other 
causes  of  a  loss  of  educational  efficiency  is  the  attitude  of 
the  state  in.stitutions  toward  each  other,  and  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  report,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  state’s 
educational  woes.  Reference  is  several  times  made  to  the 
unfortunate  bitterness  which  characterizes  the  attitude  of 
the  partisans  of  each  of  the  institutions  toward  those  of  the 
others,  and  to  the  entire  absence  of  the  generous  rivalry 
and  the  wholesome  competition  that  should  reasonably 
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prevail.  This  represents,  the  report  states  warmly,  a  de¬ 
vastating  blight  fastened  upon  the  whole  educational  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  state.  “That  all  three  of  the  institutions,”  it 
continues,  “should  have  made  such  genuine  progress  and 
should  have  attained  such  commanding  rank  among  the 
collegiate  institutions  of  the  country  in  an  atmosphere  so 
hostile  to  true  educationl  advance  is  testimony  of  an  amaz¬ 
ing  innate  vitality.  The  fact  indicates  that  fundamental 
organic  weaknesses  are  lacking  and  that  Iowa’s  difficulty 
is  largely  a  state  of  mind.”  The  committee,  in  summarizing 
the  results  of  the  survey,  disclaims  its  desire  to  have  its 
last  word,  however,  one  of  adverse  criticism.  In  spite  of 
the  unwholesome  effects  of  such  inter-institutional  senti¬ 
ment  as  has  been  referred  to,  it  goes  on  to  say,  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  like  to  record  its  keen  appreciation  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  three  state  institutions.  It  considers  that  the 
state  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  possession  of  higher 
schools  on  the  whole  so  well  conceived  and  well  managed. 
It  was  especially  imprest  by  the  ability  and  devotion  with 
which  the  members  of  the  several  instructional  and  official 
staffs  are  discharging  their  functions.  An  attitude  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  straightforwardness  prevails  at  all  three  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  standards  of  all  three  are  high  and  are  con¬ 
scientiously  enforced.  The  position  of  all  three  among 
similar  institutions  in  the  country  is  well  known  and  un¬ 
questioned. 

The  survey  committee  in  assuming  its  duties  stated 
that  the  definite  end  it  has  in  view  was  to  attempt  to  re¬ 
store  and  preserve  peace  between  the  state’s  higher  schools 
and  to  facilitate  a  harmonious  evolution  of  the  higher 
educational  system.  The  present  report,  which  is  so 
plainly  unpartisan  in  its  attitude  and  sound  in  its  judgments, 
should  go  a  long  way  to  accomplish  this  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  result. 

NEVADA 

The  conditions  described  in  the  Report  of  a  Survey  of 
the  University  of  Nevada,  published  as  Bulletin  19,  Series 
of  1917,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  show 
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a  much  more  serious  state  of  affairs  than  appears  in  the 
other  educational  organizations  here  under  review.  While 
there  is  in  the  preceding  cases  a  very  apparent  need  of  re¬ 
organization  and  readjustment,  there  is  in  this  case  an  in¬ 
sistent  demand  in  many  respects  for  a  thoro  regeneration — 
a  change  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  corpus  vile — if  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  question  is  to  fulfil  to  any  reasonable  extent  as  an 
educational  institution  the  required  measure  of  usefulness. 

The  present  survey  was  made  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  at  the 
request  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  with  the 
intention  of  the  submission  of  the  report  of  its  findings  for 
ultimate  recommendation  to  the  educational  commission 
created  by  the  1915  legislature  of  the  state.  The  report 
is  an  interesting  one  not  only  for  its  thoroness,  but  for  its 
fearlessness  and  its  fairness,  and  the  breadth  of  its  educa¬ 
tional  outlook.  As  the  Commissioner  of  Education  perti¬ 
nently  says  in  his  letter  of  transmittal,  altho  it  is  primarily 
of  interest  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  it  makes  a 
contribution  to  the  study  of  university  administration 
that  will  have  much  interest  for  those  concerned  with  the 
management  of  similar  institutions  elsewhere  and  for  all 
students  of  higher  education. 

The  State  University  of  Nevada  at  Reno  had,  in  1914, 
the  last  statistics  at  hand,  an  enrollment  of  327  students, 
and  a  faculty,  consisting  of  professors,  associate  professors, 
assistant  professors,  and  instructors,  of  48.  The  state 
itself  at  the  Federal  census  of  1910  had  a  total  population 
of  81,875.  university  is  controlled  by  a  board  of 

regents,  consisting  of  five  members,  elected  at  general 
elections  on  party  tickets.  The  president  of  the  university 
is  appointed  by  the  board,  which  by  law  has  plenary  power 
over  the  whole  university  organization,  including  the  course 
of  study  and  the  prescription  of  the  textbooks  to  be  used. 

The  survey  committee  was  confronted  at  the  beginning, 
according  to  the  report,  with  complaints  and  criticisms, 
which,  to  use  its  own  words,  constituted  a  formidable  bill 
of  particulars  that  seemed  to  confirm  the  public  attitude 
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toward  the  institution  of  suspicion  and  distrust.  The 
gravest  allegation  made  against  it  was  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  responsible  persons  to  find  out  anything  about  its 
management.  It  was  believed  by  many,  says  the  report, 
that  not  only  was  there  no  adequate  institutional  pub¬ 
licity,  but  that  university  officers  deliberately  try  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  public  from  learning  significant  facts,  educational 
and  financial  alike,  and  that  there  is  consequently  some¬ 
thing  to  conceal.  Coupled  with  the  widespread  feeling 
of  uneasiness  with  regard  to  the  financial  management  was 
the  not  uncommon  belief  that  the  tenure  of  members  of 
the  faculty  was  precarious,  and  that  professors  were  likely 
to  be  dismist  suddenly  and  arbitrarily,  and  for  purely  per¬ 
sonal  reasons.  Among  the  students  there  was  believed  to 
be  indifference,  unrest,  and  a  vague  distrust  of  the  authori¬ 
ties.  The  belief  was  also  exprest  that  standards  of  scholar¬ 
ship  have  been  sensibly  lowered,  and  that  there  was  a  lax 
enforcement  of  printed  standards  in  the  interest  of  increased 
enrollment.  Finally,  it  was  intimated  that  the  attitude 
of  the  institution  toward  questions  of  public  morals,  and 
particularly  toward  civic  unrighteousness,  had  not  been 
firm  and  unequivocal. 

These  are  the  principal  charges  against  the  management 
of  the  university  commonly  made  and  widely  believed  by 
citizens  of  the  state.  Many  of  them,  according  to  the  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  the  Survey  committee,  are  unfounded.  The 
policy  of  reticence  and  non-interference  are  at  bottom  the 
principal  grievances,  and  there  has  been,  in  reality,  no 
sufficient  effort  to  keep  the  state  constantly  informed  of 
the  operations  of  the  institution,  and  the  authorities  have 
not  taken  an  uncompromising  position  with  regard  to 
public  morals.  Public  doubt  as  to  the  integrity  of  financial 
operations,  in  the  sense  of  the  report,  has  raised  fears  for 
the  security  of  the  teaching  staff  and  skepticism  with  re¬ 
gard  to  academic  standards,  in  both  of  which  respects, 
however,  the  charge  is  unsupported. 

The  report  in  its  conclusion  finds  the  university  well 
organized  on  the  administrative  side.  For  the  most  part 
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it  confines  itself  to  work  demanded  by  the  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions  of  the  state,  but  it  is  already  entering 
the  broader  field  of  general  public  service.  Its  faculty  is 
of  an  even  scholarly  preparation,  but  includes  some  teach¬ 
ers  of  training  and  distinction.  It  pays  salaries  for  the 
most  part  not  high  enough  to  enable  it  to  compete  for  in¬ 
structors  with  other  state  universities,  and  it  overloads 
with  teaching  hours  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  staff. 
It  is  badly  handicapt  for  lack  of  buildings  and  equipment, 
especially  for  its  work  in  agriculture,  in  education,  and  arts 
and  sciences.  So  far  as  the  student  body  is  concerned, 
there  is  found  to  be  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  vigor.  A 
reduction,  however,  in  the  number  of  special  students, 
who  now  amount  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  enroll¬ 
ment,  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

In  spite  of  the  hindrances  that  actually  occur,  the  uni¬ 
versity,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  report,  displays  an  im¬ 
pressive  vitality.  The  management  of  the  institution,  it  is 
concluded,  has  in  large  measure  brought  about  its  own 
troubles.  The  state  of  Nevada  needs  leadership  from  its 
university  which  will  establish  reciprocal  relation's  strong 
enough  to  cure  public  opinion  of  its  prevailing  distemper, 
but  it  also  needs  to  take  the  control  of  its  university  out  of 
politics.  Until  it  does  so  no  permanent  improvement  in 
the  relations  between  the  university  and  its  constituency 
may  be  expected,  nor  will  the  university  be  able  to  furnish 
the  leadership  which  the  state  requires.  “The  connection 
of  the  university  with  partisan  politics,”  it  is  affirmed 
with  conviction,  “is  the  root  of  all  the  evil.” 

The  virtues  and  defects  of  educational  surveys  in  general 
are  well  set  forth  in  a  recent  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
Columbia  University  Quarterly,  written  from  an  abund¬ 
ant  knowledge,  objective  and  subjective,  of  the  conditions 
at  hand,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  The  conclusion  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  that  where  they  are  conducted  impersonally  and 
impartially  by  persons  properly  equipt,  not  only  by  un¬ 
usual  training  and  experience,  but  with  the  rare  gifts  in 
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combination  of  observation,  penetration  and  judgment, 
and  where  ample  time  is  taken  for  an  understanding  of 
the  actual  conditions  involved,  educational  surveys  are  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

Some  surveys,  it  is  pointed  out,  have  overemphasized 
the  collection  of  facts  and  have  attempted  and  accom¬ 
plished  little  else.  What  is  needed,  however,  is  frequently 
not  so  much  the  collection  of  further  data  as  a  more  thoro 
consideration  of  data  already  available.  In  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  several  studies  that  have  been  conspicuously  useful, 
much  less  time  and  effort  were  expended  in  collecting  ma¬ 
terial  than  in  the  exhaustive  consideration  and  complete 
testing  of  conclusions.  No  subject,  the  writer  goes  on  to 
say,  touches  life  on  more  sides  than  education,  and  every 
educational  question  of  a  state,  a  city,  or  a  single  institu¬ 
tion  is  related  to  economic,  political,  and  social  conditions 
that  must  be  taken  actively  into  consideration  in  arriving 
at  an  accurate  judgment  of  its  educational  value.  An 
honest  survey  is  a  powerful  agent  for  reform,  where  re¬ 
form,  as  is  still  sometimes  the  case,  is  needed.  Under  such 
circumstances  its  report  will  quite  probably  be  attacked 
as  partisan  by  the  spoilsmen,  and  spoilsmen  have  occasion¬ 
ally  used  partisan  surveys  for  their  own  purposes.  The 
surv^ey  of  unquestionable  integrity  and  competence,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  an  invincible  weapon  in  freeing 
public  welfare  from  subjection  to  private  ambition  and 
private  gain.  In  clearing  away  obstructions  and  opening 
the  way  for  good  teaching,  finally,  few  inplememts  have 
proved  themselves  more  useful  than  the  educational  survey. 

William  H.  Carpenter 
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V 

A  COLLEGE  COURSE  ON  PEACE  ISSUES 

In  education  as  well  as  in  diplomacy,  government,  and 
international  relations,  the  war  has  speeded  things  up. 
Tendencies  which  a  few  years  ago  required  a  far-sighted 
and  discerning  man  to  detect,  have  not  only  become  clear 
to  everyone,  but  in  many  cases  have  come  to  actual  fruition. 
Before  the  war  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  prohibi¬ 
tion,  the  tendency  to  intemational-mindedness,  the  idea 
of  government  control,  were  movements  which  were  seen 
to  be  distinctly  on  the  gain  in  public  estimation,  but  the  man 
who  in  July,  1914,  would  have  predicted  the  present  progress 
in  these  directions  would  have  been  bold  indeed. 

Education,  like  everything  else,  has  speeded  up.  Every 
professional  school  and  every  department  in  our  colleges 
which  had  any  bearing  on  the  preparation  of  men  or  women 
for  national  service,  searched  its  offerings  with  the  most 
careful  and  loyal  scrutiny  in  the  effort  to  detect  any  way 
in  which  its  work  could  be  condensed  or  curtailed  without 
fatal  injury  to  the  product.  Unfortunately  for  education, 
the  war  was  over  before  very  much  of  permanent  significance 
was  accomplished.  The  more  conservative  men  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  were  only  shaken  about  a  bit, 
without  really  sensing  the  fact  that  something  significant 
had  happened,  while  the  more  restless  and  aggressive 
groups  saw  an  opportunity  to  get  something  done  under 
the  name  of  reconstruction  which  had  been  in  the  back  of 
their  minds  for  a  long  time.  Between  these  two  extremes 
the  majority  of  college  teachers  are  quietly  working  for 
the  reahzation  of  a  vision  of  the  opportunity  which  the 
war  has  revealed  to  them,  and  are  attempting  so  to  revise 
their  efforts  to  this  end. 

Every  college  teacher  recalls  the  course  in  War  Issues 
which  was  given  during  the  short  life  of  the  Students’  Army 
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Training  Corps.  The  service  which  this  course  would 
have  rendered  to  our  young  officers  as  a  sort  of  moral  set¬ 
ting-up  exercise  for  the  real  business  of  war,  is  so  clear  that 
it  does  not  require  comment.  Its  significance  rested  on 
the  fundamental  principle  that  in  the  long  run  man’s  ac¬ 
complishment  can  rise  no  higher  than  his  ideals,  and  that 
an  understanding  of  the  worth  of  the  cause  for  which  one 
is  fighting  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  man.  With  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  the 
issues  of  the  war  sink  into  the  past,  and  the  issues  of  peace 
will  replace  them  as  the  dynamic  elements  in  a  college  edu¬ 
cation. 

No  outcome  of  the  war  is  more  serious  than  the  spread 
of  social  unrest.  To  say  that  the  exponents  of  this  move¬ 
ment  do  not  all  believe  in  the  appeal  to  sweet  reasonable¬ 
ness  understates  the  fact.  At  the  same  time  their  propa- 
gandism  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  reasonable  speech 
which  not  only  challenges  but  repays  careful  analysis  and 
refutation.  The  day  is  past  when  the  destructive  element 
in  our  society  can  be  silenced  by  vituperation  or  by  the 
calling  of  names.  They  are  much  more  expert  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  than  their  conservative  opponents.  Neither  can  they, 
in  the  long  run,  be  overcome  by  appeal  to  the  law.  No 
force  under  the  heavens  is  adequate  to  bring  and  to  keep 
together  in  cooperative  endeavor  the  various  elements  of 
our  national  body  except  the  power  of  the  mind  to  think 
correctly  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  cordial  feeling.  No 
longer  can  the  colleges  fulfill  their  responsibility  to  the  com¬ 
munity  by  graduating  young  men  who  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  only  indirectly  to  the  vital  and  difficult  questions 
which  they  must  face  as  citizens.  The  issues  of  peace  are 
vastly  more  complicated  than  were  the  issues  of  the  war, 
but  they  are  far  more  important  as  a  field  of  instruction  for 
our  college  youth.  The  college  course  which  does  nothing 
to  enable  a  man  to  meet  the  arguments  of  the  opponents 
of  decency  and  sound  government  fails  at  the  most  crucial 
point  to  fulfill  its  opportunity. 

This  responsibility  relates  not  only  to  the  discovery 
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and  statement  of  facts,  but  even  more  vitally  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  use  of  language  and  to  methods  of  thought.  Mathe¬ 
matics  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  of  subjects  owing 
to  the  possibility  of  defining  completely  and  accurately 
the  terms  with  which  we  are  dealing,  and  of  determining 
the  assumptions  and  conditions  to  which  they  are  subject. 
We  can  also  clearly  and  exphcitly  lay  down  axioms  for  our 
guidance.  After  our  definitions  and  axioms  are  decided 
upon  we  can  then  go  forward,  peacefully  drawing  conclu¬ 
sions  from  which  there  is  no  intellectual  escape.  Many 
attempts  which  I  have  read  to  make  the  worse  cause  in 
social  affairs  appear  the  better,  owe  their  speciousness  to 
one  or  two  errors  or  to  their  combination.  Often  the 
writer  is  using  terms  which  are  not  only  undefined  in  his 
presentation,  but  which  can  not  be  clearly  and  sharply  de¬ 
fined  so  as  to  be  useful  in  accurate  deductive  reasoning. 
The  words  freedom,  loyalty,  liberty,  are  of  such  fluid  con¬ 
tent  that  any  attempt  to  confine  their  meaning  within  the 
limits  of  a  definition  is  out  of  the  question.  As  well  at¬ 
tempt  to  reproduce  the  singing  of  the  thrush  or  the  bobolink 
upon  the  piano.  Any  attempt  to  use  these  or  a  host  of 
other  terms  in  a  scheme  of  deductive  reasoning  is  doomed 
to  end  in  results  which  are  illusory.  But  when  stated  in 
sufficiently  solemn  form  one  is  almost  tempted  to  feel 
that  he  is  using  his  mind  accurately — a  form  of  deception 
which  has  misled  many  a  man.  Again,  the  scheme  of  de¬ 
ductive  reasoning  is  often  used  without  regard  to  the 
assumptions  or  axioms  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  rest.  Or  if 
the  assumptions  are  stated,  they  are  given  in  terms  so 
nebulous  as  to  be  worse  than  useless.  In  fact,  too  much 
writing  on  social  affairs  is  cast  in  the  deductive  mould, 
which,  owing  to  the  defects  just  pointed  out,  it  can  not 
possibly  fit. 

Our  students  have  the  right  to  demand  from  us  that  we 
warn  them  and  arm  them  against  such  forms  of  deceit. 
They  must  be  informed  in  regard  to  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  good  and  bad  reasoning,  and  they  must  be  forti¬ 
fied  in  their  effort  to  detect  the  specious,  to  correct  the  in- 
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accurate,  and  to  fight  the  vicious.  They  must  be  brought 
into  contact  with  economic  ideas  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  ancient  and  honorable  texts  on  the  subject;  they  must 
be  shown  as  clearly  as  the  wisdom  of  our  wisest  men  can 
devise,  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  current  economic 
and  governmental  proposals,  and,  above  all,  they  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  honest  and  serious  opponents  of  the 
present  order  on  their  own  ground,  and  to  convince  them 
of  the  common  desire  to  settle  social  and  economic  affairs 
with  proper  regard  to  all  reasonable  demands.  This  can 
not  be  accomplished  without  modifying  the  point  of  view 
in  certain  college  instruction.  This  problem  is  complex 
and  can  not  be  worked  out  in  the  same  way  for  all  institu¬ 
tions,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  outline  in  some  detail 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  attack  it  in  one  in¬ 
stitution. 

It  is  proposed  to  organize  a  course  required  of  all  fresh, 
men  which,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  name,  will  be  called 
Introduction  to  Contemporary  Civilization.  This  course, 
which  will  be  given  five  times  a  week, — will  last  thru  the 
year.  It  will  be  given  in  collaboration  by  the  departments 
of  philosophy,  history,  economics,  and  government,  to 
sections  of  not  over  25  students  each,  each  instructor  keep¬ 
ing  the  same  section  of  students  for  a  semester.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  appears  in  the  syllabus  of  the  course  as 
indicating  its  plan  and  purpose: 

“The  study  of  contemporary  civilization  is  included  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  freshman  year  because  the  Faculty 
of  Columbia  College  believes  that  as  early  as  possible  young 
men  should  be  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  problems 
which  are  the  common  property  and  common  responsi¬ 
bility  of  their  generation. 

“We  are  living  in  a  world  in  which  there  are  great  and  per¬ 
plexing  issues  on  which  keen  differences  of  opinion  have 
arisen;  and  it  is  important  now,  not  less  than  during  the 
war,  that  men  should  understand  the  forces  which  are  at 
work  in  the  society  of  their  own  day. 

“In  this  course,  therefore,  the  intention  is  to  present  the 
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features  of  civilization  past  and  present  which  are  of  signi¬ 
ficance  for  those  who  expect  to  take  part  in  the  solution 
of  the  problems  which  now  confront  us.  Many  interesting 
questions  are  omitted  because  they  are  not  relevant  to  the 
discussion,  and  many  features  of  life  which  seem  too  simple 
to  need  statement  are  strest  because  of  their  social  im¬ 
portance.  Thruout,  a  presupposition  is  apparent — the 
belief  that  a  democratic  form  of  government  is  desirable, 
in  which  all  competent  individuals  are  participating.  One 
other  presupposition  is  to  be  noted;  a  study  that  is  to  be 
clarifying  required  candor,  fairness,  and  an  endeavor  to 
study  all  the  facts  related  to  a  problem  with  as  much  free¬ 
dom  from  special-interest  or  personal  bias  and  as  much 
attention  to  the  specific  subject  matter  under  discussion 
as  is  possible. 

“The  chief  divisions  of  the  course  are  intended  to  group 
related  facts  and  to  culminate  in  a  discussion  of  the  in¬ 
sistent  problems  of  the  present.  The  divisions  are: 

A.  The  physical  world,  which  man  has  to  live  in  and  use. 

B.  The  chief  racial  and  cultural  groups. 

C.  The  chief  human  traits  which  must  be  considered  if 

man  is  to  know  himself  and  direct  his  own  activity. 

D.  The  unique  features  of  the  life  of  the  western  world  of 

today — intellectual,  economic,  political — displayed 
in  contrast  with  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
civilization  of  earlier  days. 

E.  The  history  during  recent  times  of  the  countries  now 

linked  in 'close  international  relations. 

F.  The  insistent  problems  these  nations  must  face,  in¬ 

ternal  and  international.  Among  these  problems 
are:  How  to  produce  many  goods  cheaply  and  at 
the  same  time  humanely ;  how  to  determine  the 
just  division  of  industrial  earnings;  how  to  achieve 
a  legal  and  political  order  which  will  be  at  once 
responsive  to  a  changing  social  opinion  and  sufficiently 
stable  to  permit  the  completion  of  large  cooperative 
enterprises;  how  to  eliminate  waste,  human  and 
material;  how  to  preserve  national  unity  and  indi- 
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vidual  strength,  yet  enjoy  the  benefits  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation;  how  to  devise  an  educational 
system  advantageous  commercially  and  culturally 
and  productive  of  individual  profit  and  social  bene¬ 
fit.” 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  in  many  colleges  a  course 
of  this  kind  would  better  be  given  in  the  junior  or  possi¬ 
bly  in  the  senior  year,  but  owing  to  conditions  which  may 
well  be  local  it  was  decided  to  incorporate  it  in  the  first 
year  at  Columbia.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  given 
to  Freshmen  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  fire  over  their 
heads,  and  to  give  ample  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
lessons  in  a  course  so  new  in  content  and  method,  and  one 
which  is  frankly  intended  to  be  an  eye-opener. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  administration,  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  feature  of  the  course  is  the  fact  that  it  cuts  across 
departmental  lines,  and  calls  for  the  cordial  cooperation  of 
four  important  departments  not  only  in  planning  the  course, 
but  also  in  its  operation.  The  truth  is  that  college  de¬ 
partments  are  devices  of  man  rather  than  gifts  of  God, 
and  it  is  not  amiss  on  proper  occasion  to  recognize  the 
fact.  The  traditional  course  in  history  treats  events  as 
events,  which  follow  each  other  in  the  one  dimensional 
flow  of  time  much  as  a  herd  of  cattle  pass  in  single  file  thru 
their  lanes  at  the  stock  yards  on  the  way  to  their  slaughter. 
Some  events  are  probably  more  important  than  others, 
tho  just  why  this  should  be  the  case  there  is  not  always  time 
to  point  out.  For  is  it  not  of  most  importance  to  “cover 
the  ground?”  Then  after  the  course  in  history  has  been 
past  the  student  takes  up  the  study  of  economics,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  possibly  the  history  of  ideas,  or  philosophy. 

In  economics  the  important  task  must  first  be  faced,  of 
discussing  various  terms  which  are  used  and  misused  with 
such  freedom.  The  words  Wealth,  Capital,  Value,  and 
many  others  must  be  placed  in  their  proper  relation  to 
each  other,  and  each  filled  with  its  proper  content.  This 
theoretical  side  of  the  subject  is  so  demanding  that  com¬ 
paratively  little  time  is  found  to  consider  the  economic 
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aspect  of  the  various  events  in  the  history  of  the  previous 
year.  A  similarity  of  situation  exists  in  the  other  courses. 
In  this  projected  course,  however,  the  attempt  will  be  made 
particularly  to  emphasize  those  aspects  of  the  events  of 
recent  history  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  origin  of  the 
problems  which  the  American  citizen  of  today  must  face. 

One  section  of  the  course,  called  the  World  of  Human 
Nature,  indicated  by  C  in  the  extract  quoted  above,  deals 
preeminently  with  various  human  traits  with  especial  em¬ 
phasis  on  their  social  significance.  In  this  important  sec¬ 
tion  the  attempt  is  made  to  regard  the  human  being  and  his 
ways  of  behavior  objectively.  For  one  can  not  understand 
or  weigh  properly  the  words  or  actions  either  of  friend 
or  opponent,  unless  one  can  estimate  what  elements  flow 
from  the  natural  and  inevitable  reactions  of  any  human  being 
placed  under  certain  conditions,  and  what  are  due  to  the 
distinctive  responses  of  the  particular  person  in  question. 
Only  as  a  result  of  such  an  analysis  can  one  know  how  far 
to  deal  with  the  conditions  by  which  a  situation  is  limited, 
and  how  far  to  attack  or  cooperate  with  the  individual 
as  the  central  feature.  Of  course  such  analyses  are  usually 
performed  intuitively  and  without  explicitly  separating 
the  process  into  its  various  parts,  but  the  educated  man 
should  be  able  consciously  to  analyse  the  significance  of 
the  various  elements  of  his  relations  with  his  fellows. 

The  climax  of  the  entire  course  is  reached  in  the  second 
semester  when  the  earlier  work  is  used  as  a  background 
for  a  consideration  of  the  most  insistent  problems  of  the 
present  time.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  freshman 
can  not  comprehend  everything  that  might  be  said  in  this 
connection.  But  he  can  understand  many  things  that 
may  and  ought  be  said  thus  early  in  his  course.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  course  will  be  the  point  of  departure  for  a 
more  intensive  study  of  many  of  the  problems  presented, 
in  case  the  student  has  the  time  to  devote  to  such  work. 
And  in  case  the  pull  of  the  professional  school  is  so  strong 
that  he  has  little  or  no  time  for  further  courses  on  similar 
topics,  he  may  have  gained  a  point  of  vantage  for  the  survey 
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of  the  questions  of  the  day,  which  may  go  far  toward 
making  him  a  citizen  who  shall  be  safe  for  democracy. 

It  can  not  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  the  course 
does  not  propose  to  teach  doctrines,  but  to  present  impartial 
backgrounds  of  fact,  and  to  develop  sound  methods  by 
which  social,  economic  and  political  problems  may  be  at¬ 
tacked.  It  aims  to  remove  the  consideration  of  such  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  field  of  the  emotions,  and  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  looking  at  all  sides  of  a  subject  with  calmness  and 
deliberation,  free  from  the  passion  of  class  interests  and 
from  the  petty  considerations  of  peanut  politics. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  syllabus  for  the  course  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  require  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  consult  more  reference  books  than  he  could  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  buy.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  fitting  up  of  a  freshman  study,  in  which  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  duplicate  copies  of  the  books  of  reference 
can  be  found.  Extra  copies  of  books  which  are  only  casually 
referred  to  are  also  provided,  in  order  that  a  man  who 
happens  to  become  genuinely  interested  in  any  particular 
aspect  of  the  course  may  find  at  his  hand  the  means  for 
satisfying  that  interest  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  The 
study  will  also  serve  as  a  common  ground  for  the  meeting 
of  freshmen,  and  insure  their  becoming  acquainted  with 
each  other  and  with  the  institution,  naturally  and  quickly. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  plan  which  departs  in  so  many 
directions  at  once  from  the  beaten  path  of  college  instruc¬ 
tion,  offers  ample  opportunity  for  encountering  unexpected 
difficulties.  No  doubt  these  will  be  found  in  sufficient 
numbers.  But  the  end  to  be  accomplished  by  such  a 
course  is  so  transcendently  important  at  just  this  moment 
in  our  history,  and  a  failure  to  make  the  attempt  so  dis¬ 
creditable  alike  to  our  vision  and  to  our  ingenuity,  that  no 
apology  is  necessary  for  the  adventure. 

H.  E.  HawkEvS 

Columbia  University 
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VI 

SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  BOLSHEVISTS^ 


Papers  just  received  from  Russia  bring  details  of  a  brand- 
new  education  scheme  published  by  the  Bolshevists.  It  is 
worth  while  considering  this  document,  as  its  education 
policy  is  that  part  of  Bolshevism  which  is  most  likely  to 
meet  with  approval  from  outsiders.  Lunacharsky,  who 
has  these  matters  in  hand,  is  the  only  one  of  the  Commissars 
who  may  be  regarded  as  an  expert  or  in  any  way  fit  for  the 
position  he  occupies.  He  has  studied  at  various  foreign 
universities,  knows  most  European  languages,  and  is  in 
close  touch  with  the  developments  of  modern  culture.  He 
is  said  to  have  resigned  more  than  once  as  a  protest  against 
the  barbarities  of  his  colleagues,  and  a  great  deal  of  per¬ 
suasion  has  been  necessarj^  to  induce  him  to  remain  in 
office.  Fugitives  from  Russia  report  favorably  on  the  large 
sums  of  money  he  has  been  spending  on  music  and  the  arts. 
And  now  comes  this  great  document,  which  is  finally  to 
give  us  the  measure  of  the  man. 

The  Bolshevist  is  before  all  things  passionately  logical, 
and  the  new  scheme  is  as  coherent — and  impossible — as  only 
logic  could  make  it.  The  Bolshevists  begin  by  abolishing 
all  existing  schools,  of  whatever  type  or  name — elementary, 
middle  or  higher.  Classical  or  modem,  commercial,  tech¬ 
nical  or  religious.  In  their  place  they  establish  a  uniform 
type  of  school,  to  be  called  the  Labor  School.  It  will  be 
divided  into  two  grades,  the  first  for  pupils  from  8  to  13 
years  (five  years’  course),  the  second  for  pupils  from  13  to 
17  years  (four  years’  course).  With  this  school  is  combined 
a  kindergarten  for  children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age. 
The  school  is  to  be  for  both  sexes  together,  and  education 

^  Correspondent  of  the  Educational  Supplement  of  the  London  Times 
has  contributed  to  that  journal  the  following  very  interesting  statements  re¬ 
garding  the  fate  of  the  Russian  schools  under  the  Bolshevist  regime. 
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is  to  be  compulsory  for  all  of  school  age.  There  is  to  be 
one  “school  workman”  (apparently  the  new  Bolshevist 
name  for  teacher)  to  every  25  pupils. 

The  school,  once  established,  is  to  express  a  very  definite 
conception  of  life.  As  a  matter  of  course,  no  religious  in¬ 
struction  whatever  is  to  be  provided,  and  religious  services 
will  be  strictly  forbidden.  The  moral  basis  of  the  school 
is  to  be  “productive  work.”  What  exactly  is  meant  by 
this  phrase  is  not  defined,  but  productive  work  is  to  be  inti¬ 
mately  and  organically  connected  with  all  the  teaching. 
The  school  is  to  make  the  pupils  acquainted  with  the  most 
varied  forms  of  production  right  up  to  the  highest.  Col¬ 
lective  productive  work  and  the  organization  of  their 
own  school  life  are  to  educate  the  future  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Republic.  In  fact,  school  life  is  to  give  a  goretaste 
of  the  Soviet  Paradise.  There  are  to  be  no  home  lessons, 
no  obligatory  tasks  of  any  sort,  examinations  are  alto¬ 
gether  forbidden  and  punishments  are  abolished.  On 
the  other  hand,  hot  lunches  every  day  for  all  the  pupils 
are  not  only  to  be  free  but  also  compulsory. 

The  National  Commissar  for  Education  says  that  in¬ 
tense  labor  is  necessary  for  the  reform  of  the  schools,  and 
especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  out-of-school  life.  A 
Children’s  Law  is  about  to  be  published  dealing  with  all 
the  evils  that  threaten  child  life.  All  children’s  homes, 
refuges,  and  boarding  schools  are  to  be  reorganized  on  new 
principles.  The  teachers  in  these  institutions  are  to  be 
specially  trained,  and  the  conditions  of  a  child’s  life  in 
them  are  to  be  such  that  his  personality  can  have  free  de¬ 
velopment.  In  a  children’s  home  there  are  to  be  no  ser¬ 
vants,  and  all  work  must  be  performed  by  the  members 
of  the  household  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  abili¬ 
ties  of  each.  For  the  practical  realization  of  the  tasks  of 
Socialist  education  there  is  to  be  constituted  in  every  dis¬ 
trict  an  “observation-point,”  where  the  child  will  remain 
under  the  observation  of  doctors  skilled  in  psychology. 
The  normal  child,  at  the  end  of  the  period  necessary  for 
observation,  enters  the  children’s  home,  the  abnormal 
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child  a  special  department  for  defective  children,  the  sick 
child  goes  to  a  hospital. 

The  Bolshevists  have  also  turned  their  attention  to  the 
endowment  of  research,  and  a  number  of  important  instuti- 
tions  have  been  founded.  On  October  15  the  Socialist 
Academy  of  the  Sciences  began  its  existence  at  Moscow. 
There  have  also  been  opened  at  Moscow  two  “State  houses” 
for  art-workers  (the  Bolshevist  name  for  artists)  in  which 
are  brought  together  artists  of  all  schools  without  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  aim  of  these  two  communities  is  to  serve  the 
state  thru  art. 

In  the  above  programme  there  are  no  doubt  many  valua¬ 
ble  and  suggestive  ideas.  They  prove  that  there  is  behind 
Bolshevism  some  moral  force  at  work.  We  should  do  well 
not  to  forget  this,  for  it  is  just  the  moral  fanatics  that  the 
movement  has  captured  who  make  it  so  dangerous.  But 
how  much  there  is  of  the  fantastic  and  impracticable  in 
these  plans!  It  is  a  good  thing  that  artists  are  to  serve 
the  state;  they  ask  for  nothing  better.  But  what  an  idea 
to  force  artists  of  all  schools  into  the  same  community  I  If 
that  were  done,  not  even  a  Futurist  could  paint  the  con¬ 
fusion  that  would  arise.  Or  take  the  provision  that  there 
is  to  be  one  teacher  for  every  25  pupils.  In  the  fat  and 
prosperous  days  before  the  war  that  was  impossible  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany!  how  is  Russia,  impoverished  as  she  is 
by  the  catastrophies  of  the  last  five  years,  to  achieve  it? 

The  Bolshevists  will  soon  find  out  that  they  cannot  create 
money  simply  by  printing  certain  words  on  paper  with  a 
special  kind  of  blue  ink.  They  are  doomed  to  discover  that 
the  amount  of  paper-money  they  can  bring  into  circula¬ 
tion  bears  a  certain  definite  relation  to  goods  manufac¬ 
tured  and  raw  materials  won  from  the  soil  that  the  coun¬ 
try  can  put  on  the  market.  Work  is  necessary  in  either 
case ;  and  if  the  Russians  work  like  coolies  and  are  as  thrifty 
as  Scotsmen,  then  they  may  expect — after  five  or  six  genera¬ 
tions  have  past — to  afford  one  teacher  to  every  25  scuoiars. 

But  the  great  fault  of  the  scheme  goes  deeper.  It  is  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  press  the  schools  into  the  service  of 
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Bolshevism  and  to  force  the  whole  nation  from  its  tenderest 
years  to  think  in  a  certain  way.  For  this  reason  alone  it 
will  fail.  The  Bolshevists  will  only  realize — and  probably 
only  expect  to  realize — the  destructive  part  of  their  scheme. 
They  have  already  nearly  exterminated  the  Russian  in¬ 
telligentsia,  and  if  things  go  badly  with  them  they  will  pull 
to  the  ground  all  that  remains  of  the  old  educational  sys¬ 
tem  in  Russia.  They  can  destroy,  they  can  not  construct. 
The  old  system  of  education  was,  within  its  limits,  as  good 
as  any  in  the  world.  Far  from  being  hot-beds  of  reaction, 
the  schools  were  nurseries  of  all  that  was  advanced.  In 
the  districts  not  occupied  by  the  Bolshevists  the  Zemstvos 
are  showing  how  easily  the  existing  system  can  be  adapted 
and  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  new  age.  Not  a 
paper  reaches  us  from  Russia  but  contains  an  account  of 
some  new  educational  enterprise.  Of  all  Russian  parties, 
the  Bolshevists  will  achieve  least  in  education  because 
when  they  use  the  word  education  they  are  thinking  only 
of  Bolshevism.  And  if  they  should  succeed,  that  would 
be  the  most  horrible  thing  that  could  happen  to  any  nation. 
For  then  the  country  would  be  dehvered  over  to  them, 
beyond  hope  of  redemption,  bound  hand  and  foot,  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined  within  the  narrow  Umits  of  a  bitter 
creed. 


VII 

THE  COLLEGES  AND  THE  NATION^ 


I 

We  are  gathered  today  at  one  of  the  power  houses  of 
American  character  and  American  life.  It  is  from  this 
center,  and  from  scores  of  others  like  it  scattered  over 
our  hills  and  valleys  from  Maine  to  California  and  thru 
our  cities  and  towns  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  that  there 
go  out  year  by  year  those  streams  of  influence  and  of  in¬ 
struction  that  have  contributed  so  powerfully  to  make  the 
American  people  what  they  are.  Each  one  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  is  an  act  of  faith.  Each  one  of  them  has  come  into 
being  because  there  have  been  men  and  women  of  vision 
with  the  spirit  of  generous  sacrifice,  who  have  believed  that 
mankind  could  reach  still  greater  heights  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  achievement,  still  higher  measures  of  satisfaction 
and  happiness,  and  still  larger  capacities  for  unselfishness 
and  service.  The  American  college  is  not  built  upon  knowl¬ 
edge;  it  is  built  upon  faith.  Knowledge  is  its  instrument, 
but  faith  is  its  motive  power. 

Today  we  hail  a  new  Captain  in  the  Army  of  Faith  in 
the  Republic,  as  he  takes  his  appointed  place  and  sets  his 
hand  to  the  grave  tasks  of  tomorrow.  These  Captains 
in  the  Army  of  Faith  in  the  Republic  are  a  characteristic 
product  of  American  life  and  of  American  opportunity. 
Europe,  altho  many  centuries  older  than  we  in  educational 
endeavor  and  in  educational  experience,  is  still  searching 
for  ways  and  means  to  train  and  to  make  use  of  such  offi¬ 
cers.  Government  officials  can  not  occupy  quite  the  same 
place  as  do  these  Captains,  chosen  by  their  fellows  and  as¬ 
sociates  to  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  leadership 
in  a  nation  of  free  men.  Rules  and  formulas  can  not  be 

*  Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  installation  of  Dr.  Richard  Eddy  Sykes  as  President  of  St.  Lawrence 
University,  June  7,  1919. 
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devised  to  produce  them.  They  must  themselves  be 
the  offspring  of  our  intellectual  life  and  our  intellectual 
endeavor,  and  they  must  stand  or  fall  by  their  in¬ 
dividual  capacity,  their  individual  competence  and  their 
individual  achievement.  The  history  of  American  higher 
education  for  well-nigh  a  century  is  written  largely  in 
terms  of  the  personalities,  the  strivings  and  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  these  Captains.  Strike  from  our  record  the 
names  of  Wayland  of  Brown,  Mark  Hopkins  of  WilHams, 
Seely  of  Amherst,  Tappan  and  Angell  of  Michigan, 
White  of  Cornell,  Barnard  of  Columbia,  McCosh  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Eliot  of  Harvard,  and 
Harper  of  Chicago,  and  the  history  of  American  higher 
education  would  be  meaningless. 

The  post  to  which  you,  sir,  have  been  chosen  is  one  of 
leadership  but  not  of  command.  You  will  not  be  able, 
and  if  able  you  would  not  wish,  to  impose  your  own  will 
upon  your  associates.  You  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
the  center  point  for  consultations  and  for  the  free  meeting 
of  sincere  minds,  in  order  that  policies  may  be  worked  out 
and  plans  adopted  to  represent  in  fullest  fashion  the  life 
and  the  purpose  of  this  university.  Your  task  is  an  insti¬ 
tutional  one,  not  a  personal  one.  It  is  to  give  vitality  and 
force  and,  when  opportunity  serves,  to  give  voice  to  the 
hopes  and  the  ideals  of  St.  Lawrence  University.  If  my 
own  years  of  experience  in  an  office  of  similar  character 
may  serve  as  guide,  I  should  say,  using  the  language  of 
the  political  life  of  Great  Britain,  that  your  duties  would 
be  those  of  a  Prime  Minister  holding  the  portfolios  of  finance 
and  of  foreign  affairs.  You  will  have  to  guide  and  to 
counsel  both  the  teaching  staff  and  the  governing  body 
of  the  corporation  in  adjusting  means  to  ends,  and  you 
will  have  to  oversee  and  largely  to  undertake  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  university  and  the  extension  of  its  influence 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  home  town. 

I  recall  a  striking  story  told  by  Mr.  Gladstone  which 
illustrates  the  sort  of  sagacity  which  gives  to  institutions, 
built  by  the  life  of  the  spirit,  both  permanence  and  force. 
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Shortly  before  the  meeting  of  the  Vatican  Council,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  then  a  powerful  figure  in  the  life  of  England, 
was  received  in  audience  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  In  the  course 
of  the  conversation  between  these  two  great  men  Mr. 
Gladstone  asked  His  Holiness  to  what  human  agency  or 
policy,  if  any,  he  attributed  the  permanence  and  the  vitality 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  had  seen  the  rise 
and  fall  of  nations,  the  upbuilding  and  the  overturning  of 
dynasties,  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  new  continents, 
and  literally  stupendous  changes  in  the  mental  and  moral 
life  of  men.  Amidst  all  this  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
had  maintained  its  continuous  life  thru  many  centuries, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  earnestly  prest  his  question  as  to  how 
this  had  been  possible.  The  answer  of  Pope  Pius  IX  was 
this:  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  owes  its  permanence 
and  its  vitality  amidst  all  these  striking  changes  to  three 
things:  the  first  of  these  is  consultation;  the  second  is  con¬ 
sultation;  the  third  is  consultation: 

This  story  teaches  a  highly  practical  lesson  to  everyone 
charged  with  the  oversight  and  the  care  of  an  institution 
which  springs  from  the  life  of  the  spirit.  Its  acts  and  its 
policies  must  be  truly  institutional  and  not  merely  indi¬ 
vidual  if  they  are  to  continue  in  power  and  in  influence. 
So  it  is  the  task  of  each  Captain  in  the  Army  of 
Faith  in  the  Republic  to  make  use  of  consultation  as  a 
method  and  an  instrument  in  the  formulation  of  policies 
and  in  the  expression  of  the  institution’s  life.  Thru  con¬ 
sultation  lies  the  path  of  safety  and  of  wisdom  in  the  life 
of  a  university  as  in  that  of  a  church  or  a  state. 

II 

For  what  purpose  is  our  Army  of  Faith  in  the  Republic 
recruited?  Why  do  we  so  eagerly  hail  its  marching  bat¬ 
talions,  cheer  its  flags  and  honor  its  heroes  ?  The  answers  to 
these  questions  reveal  the  stirrings  and  the  strivings  in  our 
American  life. 

He  is  blind  indeed  who  can  not  see  the  unrest  and  the 
dissatisfaction  that  are  abroad  in  the  land.  In  the  face 
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of  the  epoch-marking  achievements  of  the  American  people 
since  they  became  a  nation,  in  the  face  of  the  increasing 
acceptance  by  other  peoples  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  American  Republic  is  built,  there  are  voices  too  numer¬ 
ous  and  too  strident  to  be  unheard  or  neglected  who  cry 
out  in  protest  against  America  and  in  dissatisfaction  with 
American  principles  and  American  ideals.  These  unhappy 
persons  are  constantly  casting  about  for  some  new  weapon 
of  destruction  with  which  to  break  down  American  accom¬ 
plishment,  in  order  to  substitute  for  it  some  old  and  usually 
some  mad  form  of  political  and  social  experimentation. 
Men  and  women  who  are  so  minded  are  usually  mentally 
unbalanced,  but  whether  mentally  unbalanced  or  not  they 
are  so  consumed  by  egotism  and  vanity  as  to  fancy  that 
a  poor  product  of  their  own  emotional  life  can  take  the 
place  of  the  whole  of  human  experience  and  the  whole  of 
human  endeavor.  What  has  really  happened  to  these  people 
is  that  they  have  lost  their  faith  and  they  are  once  more 
striving  in  the  impossible  attempt  to  make  the  very  limited 
knowledge  of  an  individual  do  duty  for  the  faith  of  a  race. 
These  persons  are  not  willing  to  learn  by  experience,  but 
perhaps  the  familiar  story  of  St.  Augustine  might  temper 
the  ardor  of  their  self-assurance.  It  is  related  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  that  while  walking  one  day  upon  the  shore  at  Ostia, 
meditating  upon  the  intellectual  doubts  that  withheld  him 
from  embracing  Christianity,  he  suddenly  perceived  a 
child  that  with  a  shell  was  ladling  the  waters  of  the  sea  into 
a  hole  in  the  sand.  “What  are  you  doing,  my  child?” 
asked  the  saint.  “I  am  emptying  the  ocean,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply,  “into  this  hole.”  “That  is  impossible.”  “Not  more 
impossible  than  for  you  to  pour  the  universe  into  your  in¬ 
tellect,”  said  the  child  and  vanished. 

For  civilization  to  continue  and  to  advance,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  individual  must  rest  upon  the  experience  and  the 
faith  of  the  race.  This  experience  and  this  faith  point 
with  convincing  clearness  to  individual  liberty  and  the 
right  of  individual  self-determination  as  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  in  a  really  advancing  and  constructive  political. 
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social  and  industrial  life.  For  liberty  there  is  no  possible 
substitute.  Of  opportunity  there  can  be  no  successful 
imitation.  Each  human  being,  the  seat  of  an  immortal 
soul,  has  his  own  place  in  the  world  and  is  entitled  to  his 
own  chance  to  make  the  most  of  himself.  What  he  justly 
gains  and  saves  is  rightly  his  own,  and  private  property, 
which  alone  makes  possible  industry,  trade,  commerce 
and  finance  as  we  know  them,  is  a  part  of  liberty  itself. 
The  attempt  to  destroy  the  institution  of  private  property 
is  as  reactionary  an  undertaking  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  a  proposal  to  go  back  to  the  very 
beginnings  of  all  civilization,  and  to  try  to  compel  the 
race  to  climb  up  again  the  hills  and  the  mountains 
over  which  the  procession  of  progress  has  been  so  pain¬ 
fully  passing  for  centuries.  What  we  need  is  more,  and 
more  widely  distributed,  property  rather  than  less.  The 
aim  of  a  free  state  is  to  make  every  citizen  a  capitalist  in 
the  sense  that  it  will  give  every  citizen  an  opportunity  to 
work,  to  save  and  to  employ  his  savings  as  he  will.  This  is 
what  we  mean  by  liberty  under  law.  This  is  the  finest 
and  highest  ideal  of  government.  To  overthrow  it,  to 
weaken  it,  or  to  cast  discredit  upon  it,  is  not  progress  but 
backward  revolution. 

Ill 

Colleges  and  universities  are  places  where  youth  are 
assembled  for  training  and  for  instruction  in  the  truth  and 
in  high  standards  of  appreciation  and  of  action.  The  truth 
is  not,  as  some  academic  wit  has  said,  any  lie  that  works,  but 
something  which  is  apprehended  and  comprehended  by 
those  who  are  able  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  right 
and  the  wrong,  the  true  and  the  false.  Those  for  whom 
there  is  no  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  but  ex¬ 
pediency,  naturally  can  find  no  fixt  distinction  between 
truth  and  falsehood.  Such  are  not  safe  or  helpful  teachers 
and  guides.  They  have  themselves  something  yet  to 
learn  before  they  may  undertake  to  instruct  others. 

Open-mindedness  is  characteristic  of  the  cultivated  man, 
but  by  open-mindedness  is  not  meant  a  mind  that  is  open 
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at  both  ends.  All  happenings  are  not  matters  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  all  acts  are  not  equally  important  or  equally 
valuable.  There  are  some  things  which  rational  and  cul¬ 
tivated  men  exclude  from  discussion  as  long  since  definitely 
determined.  The  individual’s  right  to  self-determination, 
for  example,  is  not  held  to  extend  to  the  right  to  commit 
suicide.  So  is  it  with  the  state.  Policies  and  methods  of 
government  are  fit  subject  for  discussion  and  for  difference 
of  opinion,  but  the  question  as  to  whether  there  shall  be  a 
government  to  maintain  order,  to  protect  liberty  and  to 
assure  justice  between  man  and  man,  is  no  more  debatable 
than  is  the  right  of  the  individual  to  commit  suicide. 

It  is  well  to  fix  some  of  these  fundamental  facts  in  our 
minds,  and  when  this  is  done  we  can  better  understand  the 
importance  of  the  great  Army  of  Faith  in  the  Republic 
and  the  place  which  the  Captains  in  that  Army  are  called 
to  occupy  in  the  nation’s  life.  These  Captains  are  not 
appointed  to  tear  down  but  to  build  up.  They  are  not 
selected  to  turn  back  the  course  of  progress  but  to  aid  in 
pointing  the  way  for  new  advance. 

The  American  people  have  a  faith  in  education  that  is 
both  sublime  and  pathetic.  It  is  sublime  because  it  re¬ 
veals  so  fine  a  spirit  and  so  noble  a  purpose.  It  is  pathetic 
in  that  it  depends  upon  frail  and  feeble  human  instruments 
for  its  accomplishment.  If  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
country  were  so  to  conduct  themselves  as  to  shake  the 
nation’s  faith  in  them  and  in  education,  the  resulting  crash 
would  be  heard  all  round  the  world.  Cynicism  would  dis¬ 
place  confidence,  faith  would  give  way  to  despair.  But 
the  schools  and  colleges  will  not  fail.  They  have  their 
points  of  weakness  and  they  have  had  their  unfortunate 
representatives  and  spokesmen.  But,  on  the  whole,  and 
in  overwhelming  majority,  they  have  been  firm  in  the  faith 
and  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  the  American  people 
have  so  richly  bestowed  upon  them. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
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DISCUSSION 

SHALL  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  BE  COM¬ 
MERCIALIZED 

A  REPLY 

The  first  book  in  commercial  English  to  become  a  stand¬ 
ardized  text  was  published,  I  believe,  in  1900.  It  was  issued 
at  that  time  as  the  result  of  a  demand,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  demand.  Since  then,  increased  demand  has 
justified  the  publication  of  many  other  books  on  the  same 
subject. 

When,  therefore,  one  of  your  contributors  says,  in  criti¬ 
cism  of  my  syllabus  in  commercial  Enghsh,  Educational 
Review  for  June,  1919,  “Now  even  the  Enghsh  courses  are 
being  adapted  to  commercial  ends,”  that  contributor  con¬ 
fesses  to  not  keeping  abreast  with  the  educational  times. 
Now?  No  indeed, — almost  twenty  years  ago!  But  this 
is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  misquotation  and  misinter¬ 
pretation  indulged  by  the  contributor  for  the  all  too  obvious 
purpose  of  creating  grounds  for  fallacious  and  damaging  con¬ 
clusions.  The  entire  article  evinces  such  an  abysmal  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  syllabus,  that 
I  am  astonished  to  find  myself  bothering  to  reply.  I  do  so, 
let  me  hasten  to  explain,  only  at  the  urgency  of  business 
and  educational  friends  who  are  as  sincerely  interested  in 
commercial  education  as  I  am  myself. 

I.  Cl  ntributor  says,  “Inducting  children  into  the  sub¬ 
tleties  of  salesmanship  and  advertising  is  the  deliberate 
aim.” 

The  Syllabus  says,  “The  commercial  high  school  must 
not  aim  to  turn  out  full-fledged  journahsts  and  advertisers 
and  salesmen.” 

This  opening  point  is  typical  of  the  fairness  and  discern¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  criticism  (?). 
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2.  Contributor  refers  to  directing  a  child’s  dialectic  and 
apperceptions  tradeward  as  “a  none  too  lovely  business.” 

There  are  many  of  us  who  hold  that  it  is  a  distinctly 
lovely  business  to  turn  a  child’s  dialectic  and  apperceptions 
in  any  helpful  direction.  We  believe  the  study  of  trade 
to  be  ennobling, — quite  as  ennobling  as  much  literature, 
which  in  the  majority  of  cases  goes  to  trade  for  its  subject- 
matter,  and  more  ennobling  than  literature  as  “she  is 
taught”  in  many  places. 

3.  Contributor  asserts,  “If  education  is  preparation  for 
living,  this  dreary  plan  for  making  children  more  efficient 
tools  of  trade  by  teaching  them  various  kinds  of  shop 
talk  and  specialized  vocabularies  of  trade,  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it.” 

This  engaging  bit  of  claptrap  has  no  justification  what¬ 
ever  in  any  phrase,  word,  or  syllable  in  the  document  un¬ 
der  discussion.  But  the  thing  we  are  doing  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  It  has  the  approval  of  hundreds  of  pupils 
themselves.  It  has  the  approval  of  hundreds  of  employers 
in  whose  offices  graduates  of  the  course  are  now  rendering 
signal  service.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  evidence  in  hand  to  show  that 
our  pupils  are  prepared  not  only  for  living,  but  for  life. 

4.  Contributor  continues,  “The  high  school  period  is 
all  too  short  to  give  those  students  who  do  not  attend  col¬ 
lege  a  sense  of  values  for  well-rounded  living.” 

This  makes  the  false  implication  that  the  Syllabus  does 
not  offer  such  values.  Well,  it  offers  a  four-year  graded 
course  in  business  letter  writing;  a  four-year  graded  course 
in  word  study;  a  four-year  graded  course  in  composition 
based  upon  subjects  from  industry,  business,  economics, 
community  civics,  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  and  the 
like.  In  addition  one  period  a  week  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  literary  classics  and  more  than  one  period  a  week  to  con¬ 
temporary  literature.  Does  the  contributor  know  that  an 
automobile  house  organ  for  the  current  month  contains 
one  of  Barrie’s  best  short  stories,  that  a  Standard  Oil 
house  organ  contains  poems  by  Amy  Lowell  and  Alfred 
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Noyes,  that  a  tire  house  organ  contains  a  story  by  Arnold 
Bennett?  Are  these  “values  that  make  for  well-rounded 
living?”  Does  contributor  have  a  complete  set  of  differ¬ 
ent  ones  to  impose?  Does  contributor  know  what  modem 
business  is  doing  by  way  of  presenting  values  to  employees? 
Has  contributor  really  read  the  Syllabus?  *  *  * 

I  submit,  Mr.  Editor,  that  point  4  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  opinionated  comment. 

5.  Contributor  says  (condescendingly,  I  blush  to  say): 
“The  commercial  school  must  inevitably  have  something 
of  the  spirit  of  the  market-place,  but  English  courses  should 
not  be  sacrificed  to  industrial  efficiency.” 

English  courses  have  been  known  to  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  analytical  intellectualism :  Should  teachers  of 
English  be  aloof  from  the  spirit  of  the  market-place?  Not 
those  of  us  who  interpret  life  by  living  it.  We  perfer  to 
follow  Emerson’s  advice:  “If  you  would  learn  to  write, 
it  is  in  the  street  you  must  learn  it.  Both  for  the  vehicle 
and  for  the  aims  of  fine  arts,  you  must  frequent  the  public 
square.  The  people,  and  not  the  college,  is  the  writer’s 
home.”  We  of  the  Syllabus  know  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  literature  from  life,  no  matter  how  hard  some 
of  our  teachers  and  professors  try. 

6.  Contributor  says,  “The  English  instmctor  who  hopes 
to  teach  her  charges  the  elements  of  grammar  and  composi¬ 
tion,  to  awaken  in  them  appreciation  of  literature  and  the 
desire  for  personal  expression,  will  probably  not  be  success¬ 
ful  in  coaching  along  the  lines  of  advertising  and  jour¬ 
nalese.” 

The  word  probably  implies  that  contributor  has  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  discover  whether  teachers  are  doing  these 
things  successfully.  There  are,  however,  many  of  them 
right  in  New  York  City  who  are  teaching  grammar,  com¬ 
position,  appreciation  of  literature,  and  desire  for  self  ex¬ 
pression  successfully  in  connection  with  the  commercial 
subjects  mentioned.  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  names  and 
addresses. 

7.  Contributor  adds,  “The  defender  of  commercial 
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English  forgets  that  by  the  time  children  enter  the  business 
world  their  specialized  vocabularies  may  be  quite  out  of 
date.” 

This  can  not  be  serious,  unless  it  be  “serious  anticlimax:” 
It  requires  centuries  almost,  for  a  language  to  undergo  the 
most  trivial  changes,  and  contributor  knows  it.  And 
doesn’t  contributor  also  know  that  many  commercial  high 
school  pupils  leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  leave  at  the  end  of  three  years?  Would  contrib¬ 
utor  try  to  deceive  your  readers  into  believing  that  lan¬ 
guage  changes  so  radically  every  three  years  as  to  make 
1919  vocabularies  out  of  date  in  1922?  Even  our  most 
ephemeral  slang  does  not  die  so  suddenly  as  this.  But 
this  can  not  be  serious.  Your  proofreader  must  have  al¬ 
lowed  an  exclamation  point  to  get  by! 

8.  Contributor  concludes  (with  some  restraint  methinks), 
“The  English  curriculum  of  a  commercial  high  school 
might  well  err  on  the  side  of  conserv^atism  rather  than  re¬ 
enforce  the  emphasis  upon  money-getting.” 

There  is  not  one  item  in  the  Syllabus  to  justify  this  con¬ 
clusion.  In  fact,  all  reference  to  and  emphasis  upon  money¬ 
getting  has  been  consciously  omitted  thruout.  Here  is  a 
quotation  from  one  of  our  English  textbooks,  which  typi¬ 
fies  our  attitude  on  this  point:  “The  man  who  has  never 
worked  for  the  sheer  joy  of  working  has  really  never  lived.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  we  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  commercial  English  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  are  misunderstood,  any  more  than  we  believe 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  mechanical  or  gardening  or 
hardware  English.  We  believe  that  language  must  be 
adapted  to  the  work  required  of  it.  English  for  business 
has  its  vocabulary,  just  as  any  technical  subject  has.  Its 
style  is  that  of  the  spoken  word.  The  better  the  spoken 
word,  the  better  its  written  form  is  adapted  for  business 
building  purposes.  Business  style  is  correct,  crisp,  specific, 
strong,  and  beautiful— beautiful  with  the  glory  of  the 
athlete’s  body.  In  it  there  is  no  atom  of  waste,  but  in 
eveiy^  fiber  the  dynamic  force  of  attraction,  interest,  and 
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persuasion  to  action.  Macaulay  and  Burke  adapted  lan- 
gauge  to  meet  their  specific  purposes.  Lawyers  and  doc¬ 
tors  and  preachers  and  contributors  adapt  language  to 
meet  their  respective  purposes.  Is  there  something  igno¬ 
ble  in  the  business  man’s  doing  the  same  thing?  Is  he  not 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  marshaling  the  artillery  of 
words  to  his  ends,  also? 

Those  who  shrug  at  commercial  education  have  the 
feverish  fear  that  literature  is  to  be  neglected,  to  be  cheated 
out  of  its  own,  in  commercial  curriculums.  Nothing  of  the 
kind:  But  some  of  us  engaged  in  commercial  work  are 
disciples  of  Hiram  Corson  and  Professor  Copeland.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  inspirational  reading  of  literature  (have  said  so 
in  the  Syllabus).  I  have  done  much  of  it,  and  I  have 
never  failed  to  get  reactions  that  are  as  thoroly  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  enjoyable  as  the  literature  itself.  I  began  years 
ago  as  a  vivisector  of  literary  masterpieces,  but  during 
that  period  of  darkness  I  never  had  a  single  spontaneous 
reaction  from  the  pupils  with  whom  I  worked.  Not  so 
very  long  ago  I  visited  a  college  recitation  in  The  Merchant 
of  Venice.  The  “professor”  opened  with,  “Well,  what’s 
on  your  minds?”  He  was  a  mad,  mad  wag!  A  young 
woman  from  the  East,  a  future  teacher,  asked,  “Why  did 
Shy  lock  want  the  pound  of  flesh?”  This  was  meat  for  a 
twenty-minute  general  discussion!  Then  the  “professor” 
interrupted  with,  “Anything  else?”  Another  member  of 
the  class  asked,  “What  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  casket 
plot?”  Another  twenty-minute  general  discussion!  Then, 
another  devilish  “Anything  else?”  from  the  “professor.” 
A  third  twenty-minute  discussion,  then  the  bell,  and  the 
“professor’s”  announcement,  “That’s  all.  Next  time, 
Macbeth.” 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing,  I  suppose,  that  contributor 
fancies  provides  the  “values  for  well-rounded  hving.”  This 
is  the  sort  of  random-roving  “motivation”  that  has  for 
so  long  made  the  product  of  our  high  schools  the  laughing 
stock  of  those  men  and  women  who  five  in,  for,  and  with 
the  woiid.  I  have  seen  and  heard  and,  in  the  past,  done  so 
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much  of  it,  that  I  could  favor  a  constitutional  amendment 
prohibiting  it.  I’d  rather  be  accused  of  perpetrating  a 
travesty  on  education  than  be  caught  doing  this  kind  of 
thing  in  an  English  classroom. 

The  Syllabus  in  Commercial  English  is  an  attempt — an 
honest  attempt — to  get  away  from  formalism  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  English  to  pupils  who  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  going  to  college,  and  to  get  right  into  the  heart  of  hfe 
and  the  love  of  literature.  It  is  not  perfect.  The  author 
and  his  co-workers  welcome  constructive  criticism.  He 
and  they  alike  are  of  course  resentful  of  superficial  and  un¬ 
founded  attack.  John  B.  Opdycke 
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The  work  of  the  teacher — By  Sheldon  Ivmmor  Davis.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1918.  342  p.  $i  .30. 

There  has  not  been  notable  activity  of  late  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  books  of  this  character.  There  has  been  the 
greater  inclination  to  the  monograph  on  special  subjects. 
In  consequence  this  volume  has  a  freer  field  for  its  message 
that  it  could  have  enjoyed  some  years  ago  when  pedagogy 
was  in  the  early  stages  of  its  development.  It  has  certain 
marked  characteristics  that  will  commend  it  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

It  contains  an  unusual  quantity  of  material.  Indeed, 
it  is  encyclopedic  in  its  sweep,  and  exhibits  a  degree  of 
patient  diligence  in  the  gathering  of  fruitful  topics  of  dis¬ 
cussion  that  is  not  surpast,  if  equaled,  by  any  of  the  older 
bidders  for  public  favor.  There  is  no  better  way  of  indi¬ 
cating  this  characteristic  quality  than  by  presenting  the 
headings  of  the  twelve  chapters.  Ways  of  Regarding 
Education.  The  Pupil  as  an  Object  Study.  The  Teach¬ 
er’s  Relation  to  the  Curriculum.  The  Teacher  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  External  Elements.  Governing  and  Maintaining 
Morale.  Teaching:  The  Assignment;  The  Recitation;  The 
Study  Period.  Measuring  the  Work  of  the  School.  At¬ 
tendance,  Records,  and  Reports.  The  Teacher  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Statistics.  The  teacher. 

The  book  is  cleverly  constructed.  Each  chapter  is 
followed  by  a  set  of  exercises  that  suggest  practical  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  text.  If  utilized  as  they  should  be,  they  will 
constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  work  of  the  student.  What 
they  call  for  is  within  the  range  of  the  people  for  whom  the 
book  is  intended.  They  deal  with  matters  of  the  most 
practical  character  and  will  prove  to  be  eye-openers  to 
many  a  teacher  who  would  resent  any  insinuation  that  he 
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belongs  to  the  apprentice  class.  The  author  is  not  above 
introducing  a  bit  of  humor  here  and  there  in  order  that  he 
may  give  keener  point  to  his  suggestions. 

An  excellent  method  of  curing  faults  is  by  illustration 
of  their  uses.  The  book  is  very  rich  in  citations  of  the 
numberless  automatic  reactions  to  which  the  teacher  is 
especially  liable  and  that  tend  to  formalize  his  processes 
and  suppress  his  naturalness  and  spontaneity.  The  teacher, 
above  most  of  those  who  are  .engaged  in  other  callings, 
needs  a  perpetual  humanizing.  The  routine  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  school  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  invite  the 
dominance  of  mechanical  habits.  Dr.  Davis  administers 
a  species  of  treatment  that  should  be  highly  effective. 

As  it  is  in  the  act  of  teaching  that  the  highest  degree  of 
skill  is  possible  and  that  the  most  intimate  and  stimula¬ 
ting  relations  may  be  established  the  treatment  of  the 
special  topics  that  relate  to  this  aspect  of  the  teacher’s 
work  will  afford  the  best  measure  of  the  writer’s  skill.  The 
duties  of  teacher  are  multiform  and  there  is  no  place 
for  lack  of  skill  but  the  function  from  which  he  takes  his 
name  is  the  supreme  office  that  he  is  to  perform.  As  it  is 
from  the  performance  of  his  task  that  the  pupil  is  to  realize 
the  end  for  which  the  school  exists  it  is  obvious  that  its 
assignment  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  exercises  of  a 
high  degree  of  skill.  Moreover,  it  is  here  that  the  least 
skill  is  ordinarily  manifested.  Wise  assignment  implies  a 
knowledge  of  the  range  of  the  pupil’s  working  ideas,  his 
ability  to  apply  himself,  his  conscientiousness  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  duty,  the  content  of  the  lesson  to  be  assigned, 
the  relation  of  the  ideas  of  the  pupil  to  the  ideas  of  the 
task — these  elements  at  least  must  be  kept  in  mind.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  assignment  should  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  enable  the  pupil  to  discover  that  his 
lesson  bristles  with  points  when  he  gives  himself  to  its 
mastery.  The  author  has  not  fallen  short  in  his  discussion 
of  the  technic  of  the  assignment.  It  is  possible  that  he 
might  accentuate  more  vigorously  with  profit  the  principle 
of  anticipation  and  the  search  for  relations  of  dependence. 
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As  would  be  expected,  the  chapter  on  The  Recitation 
is  the  longest  in  the  book.  It  is  here  that  the  pupil  ex¬ 
hibits  his  reaction  upon  the  task  that  has  been  set  for  his 
mastery.  It  is  here  that  the  most  vital  and  significant 
relations  are  established  and  the  highest  degree  of  skill 
and  of  scientific  procedure  are  to  be  manifested.  If  there 
is  a  science  of  education  and  a  profession  of  teaching  we 
should  look  for  it  here.  The  chapter  discusses  The  Pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Recitation,  and  its  Essential  Conditions.  Many 
of  the  sub-topics  will  seem  trite  to  the  teacher  of  experience 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  book  was  not  written 
for  him.  1  he  multiplication  table  is  trite  to  the  scholar 
but  fresh  and  difficult  for  the  beginner.  Such  sugges¬ 
tions  as  that  “The  teacher  must  know  the  subjects  to  be 
taught,”  “That  he  must  know  the  pupils,”  “That  he  must 
not  expect  too  much,”  must  continue  to  be  set  as  guides 
for  the  novice  and  any  treatise  for  him  must  not  omit 
them.  The  most  important  of  these  sub-topics  are  those 
that  relate  to  the  technique  of  the  class  room  and  the  author 
has  done  a  satisfactory  piece  of  work  in  his  discussions. 

It  was  the  cortention  of  Aristotle,  the  master  of  those  who 
are  disposed  to  think,  that  reality  consists  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  its  highest  function  bv  any  object.  This  is  the  real¬ 
ization  of  virtue  in  its  completest  form.  The  highest  func¬ 
tion  of  man  is  the  exercise  of  the  reason,  or,  in  our  common 
phrase,  thinking.  To  secure  this  end  with  our  pupils  is 
the  constant  exhortation  of  the  thoughtful  portion  of  the 
pubi  c  to  the  schoolmaster.  The  technique  thru  which  it 
is  most  successfully  realized  is  covered  by  the  process  of 
the  organization  of  the  material  of  the  curriculum  under 
the  categor>^  of  logical  dependence.  Dr.  Davis  has  empha¬ 
sized  this  phase  01  Uchiuc  yet  it  will  bear  a  much  fuller 
treatment.  It  is  worthy  of  free  illustration  by  examples  of 
sustained  recitation  upon  topics  that  exhibit  a  succession 
of  casually  interlocked  details. 

The  author  deems  it  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the 
succession  of  “formal  steps,”  familiar  to  all  students  of 
Herbart.  His  statement  that  generalization,  the  fourth 
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step,  “is  the  goal  at  which  inductive  development  aims" 
has  the  support  of  general  opinion,  but  the  practical  school¬ 
master  can  not  fail  to  observe  that  generalizations  are 
valuable  to  the  degree  in  which  they  enable  the  student 
to  identify  and  classify  multitudinous  individuals.  The 
oft-quoted  proposition  that  knowledge  proceeds  from  the 
individual  to  the  general  is  of  little  value  if  the  knowledge 
remains  with  the  general.  Will  it  not  be  more  fruitful  to 
teach  that  knowledge  proceeds  from  the  individual  to  the 
individual — from  the  isolated  individual  to  the  individual 
that  reflects  the  universality  of  the  class?  If  that  proposi¬ 
tion  be  tenable  is  not  the  fifth  step  the  goal  at  which  the 
inductive  development  aims?  Knowledge  that  lacks  the 
concrete  embodiment  in  an  individual  instance  is  left  in 
the  air  in  that  abstractness  that  has  rendered  so  much  of 
the  conclusions  of  philosophy  inrertile  and  barren. 

Who  is  going  to  reveal  the  single  principle  out  of  which 
intellectual  education  proceeds  and  thus  furnish  an  organ¬ 
izing  conception  upon  which  a  treatise  of  this  character 
can  center  its  discussions?  Rosenkranz,  with  his  doctrine 
of  estrangement  and  its  removal,  made  a  notable  contri¬ 
bution.  Arnold  Tompkins  made  his  attractive  books  on 
that  basis.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  idea  its  employment  made  him  one  of  the  educational 
inspirers  of  his  generation. 

It  would  require  several  times  the  allotted  space  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  adequate  idea  of  this  book.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
brief  examination  will  convince  the  teacher  of  pedagogy 
that  here  is  one  of  the  helps  that  merit  his  consideration. 
It  can  be  made  an  exceedingly  useful  aid  in  working  out 
a  course  in  elementary  pedagogy.  John  W.  Cook 

State  Normal  School 
DeKalb,  Ill. 

The  pron\inciation  of  standard  English  in  America — By  George  Philip 
Krapp.  New  York,  1919.  Oxford  University  Press,  p.  xii  -j-  235. 

The  American  language:  A  Preliminary  inquiry  into  the  development  of 
speech  in  the  United  States.  By  H.  L.  Mencken.  New  York,  1919. 
Knopf,  p.  viii  -|-  374. 

To  the  question  of  a  correspondent  regarding  the  pro- 
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nunciation  of  the  word  log,  the  incumbent  of  the  Lexicog 
rapher’s  Chair  in  a  magazine  of  wide  circulation  recently 
made  the  following  reply:  “The  o  in  log,  dog,  fog,  was 
formerly  pronouced  as  0  in  or.  This  is  now  a  dialectic 
or  provincial  pronunciation  which  in  cultured  circles  has 
been  replaced  by  the  sound  of  0  in  not.” 

It  is  largely  to  protect  the  public  against  such  provincial 
utterances  as  this — echoes  of  Dean  Alford,  the  Verbalist, 
Don’t,  et  id  omne  genus  offendiculorum — that  the  two 
books  under  consideration  have  been  written.  However 
widely  the  authors  may  differ  in  scholarship  or  temper, 
they  are  at  one  in  this,  that  they  face  quite  frankly  the 
actual  conditions  of  American  speech.  They  agree  that 
the  nation  is  in  process  of  developing  a  language  of  its  own. 
They  agree  further  that  this  language  must  be  suited  to  the 
country’s  special  needs  and  likings.  They  recognize  the 
fact  that  different  pronunciations,  equally  good,  are  strug¬ 
gling  with  one  another  for  the  mastery,  and  admit  that  no 
one  can  foresee  as  yet  which  one  will  first  extend  its  sphere 
of  influence.  Finally  they  share  the  view  that  to  condemn 
as  uncultured  a  mode  of  expression  used  seriously  by  a  large 
proportion  of  our  intelligent  citizens,  is  idle, — if  not  impu¬ 
dent. 

This  is  heterodox  enough,  but  the  authors  boldly  take  a 
further  step :  They  hold  that  American  speech  is  not  Brit¬ 
ish  speech.  “The  American  will  go  to  a  bad  place,’’  says 
Kipling  in  his  American  Notes,  “because  he  can  not  speak 
English  and  is  proud  of  it.’’  Well,  these  books  carry  us 
some  distance  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  Gehenna. 
Says  Mr.  Mencken,  referring  to  British  and  American 
speech,  “Between  the  two  lies  an  abyss  separating  two 
cultures,  two  habits  of  mind,  two  diverging  tongues;’’  and 
he  even  goes  so  far  in  his  revolt  from  what  he  aptly  calls 
the  “belated  efflorescence  of  the  colonial  spirit,’’  as  to  main¬ 
tain  that  American  usage  will  determine  the  ultimate  form 
of  the  language:  “If  the  two  dialects  are  not  to  drift  apart 
entirely,  English  must  follow  in  American’s  tracks.’’  Pro¬ 
fessor^  Krapp  also,  tho  on  the  whole  fairly  conservative. 
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yet  esteems  it  “scarcely  credible  that  one  who  knows  the 
facts  should  think  it  possible  to  impose  British  standards 
upon  American  speech.” 

Agreeing  in  these  fundamentals,  the  two  books  present 
in  other  respects  a  violent  contrast.  Professor  Krapp’s 
small  treatise  is  the  work  of  a  cautious,  painstaking  phoneti¬ 
cian,  intent  only  on  recording  the  pertinent  facts.  His 
method  is  direct  and  simple.  First  explaining  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  speech  in  general,  he  then  describes  in  detail  and  with 
admirable  clearness  the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in 
each  of  the  component  sounds  of  the  vernacular.  A  third 
chapter  presents  these  sounds  as  they  occur  in  representa¬ 
tive  words,  the  author  in  each  case  giving  his  decision  in 
the  fewest  possible  terms.  That  not  everyone  will  agree 
with  him  may  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  a  region  beset 
with  perils,  where  even  the  trained  speciahst  may  now  and 
then  come  to  grief.  Moreover,  it  is  the  region,  par  ex¬ 
cellence,  of  rooted  prejudice.  That  the  usual  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  is  noosepaper:  that  ither  and  nit  her  are 
conscious  refined  pronunciations  popular  nowhere  in  America ; 
that  breeches  is  a  spelling-pronunciation,  the  normal  being 
britches;  that  hire  is  homonymous  with  higher;  and  flour 
with  flower — such  opinions  as  these  will  shock  many  good 
souls  profoundly  and  make  them  feel  that  chaos  is  come 
again.  But  still  ruder  shocks  are  in  reserve,  for  we  learn 
further  from  Professor  Krapp  that  o  in  oral,  au  in  aural,  and 
ou  in  four,  are  usually  pronounced  exactly  alike  that  for 
literature  there  are  but  two  pronunciations,  liter acher  and 
literatyoor,  the  latter  being  the  more  careful  and  formal; 
and  that  of  the  three  pronunciations  of  v-a-s-e:  vahze,  vace 
and  vaze  (James  Jeffy  Roche,  it  will  be  remembered,  recog¬ 
nized  four),  the  third  is  much  the  most  general.  A  final 
knockdown  blow  is  administered  in  the  decision  that  the 
so-called  flat  sound  of  a,  provided  that  it  is  not  drawled  or 

*  Not  in  my  speech,  however.  If  I  say,  "What  did  you  make  an 
engagement  for  four  for?"  the  vowel-shift  from  aw  to  0  and  back  again  is 
unpleasantly  noticeable.  I  suspect  that  further  investigation  wdll  show  that 
in  the  west,  in  monosyllables  like  four,  store,  more,  etc.,  the  so-called  long  o 
is  dominant. 
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nasalized,  is  as  good  as  any  other,  so  that  time  spent  in 
training  pupils  to  say  with  astringent  mouth  something 
like  pahst  for  past,  is  time  wasted.  These  are  things  that 
rouse  in  many  persons  a  rancor  more  corroding  than  the 
odium  theologicum,  and  to  such  it  probably  will  be  said 
in  vain — what  is  the  truth — that  Professor  Krapp  in  fram¬ 
ing  his  decisions  was  setting  down  not  what  he  wanted  to 
hear  but  what  was  actually  spoken. 

Turning  from  Professor  Krapp’s  small  book  to  Mr. 
Mencken’s  large  one  is  like  passing  from  the  mosque  to  the 
bazaar.  Where  one  author  is  cautious  and  almost  crabbed, 
the  other  is  audacious  and  prodigal.  Mr.  Mencken,  it  is 
apparent,  has  used  the  opportunity  of  his  years  of  maga¬ 
zine-editing  to  gather  materials  with  a  ravaging  hand — ma¬ 
terials  which  he  now  pours  out  on  the  reader’s  devoted  head 
like  water  from  an  um.  A  cleverer  book  than  this,  or  one 
more  refreshing  to  the  spirit,  would  be  hard  to  find;  merely 
as  a  thesaurus  of  American  colloquialisms  it  is  indispensa¬ 
ble;  but  it  can  not  be  taken  seriously  as  an  authority. 
The  author’s  impulsive  philology  (which  he  himself  de¬ 
cries),  his  defective  knowledge  of  the  work  of  other  men  in 
this  and  allied  fields,  and  his  uncritical  attitude  towards 
data  drawn  from  a  dozen  different  levels  of  authenticity, 
disqualify  him  for  exact  scholarship  and  put  his  work,  even 
at  its  best,  at  a  far  remove  from  Professor  Krapp’s.  Re¬ 
garding  his  book  in  the  most  friendly  way,  one  can  not  but 
recall  what  Bentley  said  of  Pope’s  translation  of  the  Iliad: 
“A  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope,  but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer.” 

Fred  Newton  Scott 

University  of  Michigan 


The  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.  Pension  for 
public  school  teachers.  A  report  for  the  committee  on  salaries,  pensions, 
and  tenure,  of  the  National  Education  Association — By  Clyde  Furst  and 
I.  L.  Kandel.  Bulletin  number  twelve. 

This  latest  Bulletin  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  prepared 
primarily  at  the  request  of  the  “Committee  on  Salaries, 
Pensions,  and  Tenure,”  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  describes  the  pension  systems  for  teachers  at  present 
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in  force  in  the  United  States,  and  gives  the  reasons  for  be- 
Heving  that  most  of  them  are  unjust,  and  what  in  effect  is 
quite  as  bad,  are  financially  unsound.  It  indicates,  furthei, 
the  causes  of  these  conditions  in  a  brief  history  of  pension 
systems,  and  traces  the  recent  development  of  sounder 
systems,  which,  it  is  maintained,  show  a  more  enlightened 
attitude  toward  the  whole  matter  and  the  beginning  of 
needed  reforms.  The  report  contains,  finally,  as  a  typical 
case  that  embodies  the  advantages  and  avoids  the  dangers 
elsewhere  discust,  a  suggested  system  in  detail  of  retiring 
allowances  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  based  upon  what  is  stated  to  be  the  most  com¬ 
plete  actuarial  and  financial  data  ever  collected  for  such 
a  purpose.  A  comprehensive  tabular  statement  at  the  end 
gives  the  facts  of  teachers’  pension  systems  in  the  various 
states  of  the  Union.  The  whole,  both  in  interpretation 
and  result,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Bulletins  of 
the  Foundation.  In  completeness  and  clarity  of  statement 
it  can  not  fail  to  have  an  effect  for  good  upon  all  future  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  pensions  for 
teachers  thruout  the  nation— a  movement  that  has  at  last 
been  recognized  as  of  crucial  importance  to  the  whole 
cause  oL  national  education. 

The  preface  to  the  Bulletin  by  President  Swain  of  Swarth- 
more  College,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  reviews  broadly  the  reasons 
for  pensions  to  teachers,  their  effect  upon  the  teaching 
profession,  and  their  proper  organization.  Eight  such 
systems,  he  points  out,  were  founded  before  1900,  twenty- 
three  in  the  next  decade,  and  thirty-six  since  the  beginning 
of  1910.  At  the  present  time  there  are  sixty-seven  systems 
in  thirty-four  states.  The  greatest  difficulty  that  has  been 
encountered  in  the  establishment  of  pension  systems  has 
been  the  provision  of  adequate  funds.  The  costs,  he  con¬ 
cludes,  should  not  be  borne  by  the  teacher  alone,  or  by 
the  publ'c  alone,  but  by  the  teacher  and  the  public  to¬ 
gether,  which  is  the  essential  fact  of  the  contributory  pen¬ 
sion  that  is  recognized  by  most  of  the  systems  now  in  force. 
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The  expectation  of  paying  pensions  when  they  fall  due  from 
current  school  or  other  funds,  without  any  assurance  that 
these  funds  will  be  adequate,  or  from  special  or  general  ap¬ 
propriations,  without  any  certainty  that  such  appropria¬ 
tions  will  be  made  by  future  and  perhaps  unsympathetic 
administrations,  is  in  both  instances  unsatisfactory.  The 
only  way  in  which  absolute  security  can  be  obtained,  it  is 
wisely  decided,  is  for  the  contribution  of  the  public  as  well 
as  that  of  the  teacher  to  be  paid  annually,  credited  to  the 
individual  teacher,  and  set  aside  to  accumulate  until  the 
time  of  retirement. 

The  suggested  system  for  the  State  of  Vermont  definitely 
embodies  these  conditions.  It  provides  for  the  retirement 
of  teachers  on  the  combined  basis  of  age  and  service,  the 
age  of  voluntary  retirement  being  placed  for  women  at  60 
and  for  men  at  65.  The  amount  of  retiring  allowances 
for  future  teachers  and  teachers  below  the  age  of  forty-five 
who  are  in  service  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
pension  plan  is  to  be  determined  by  the  amount  contributed 
annually  by  each  teacher  and  on  his  behalf  by  the  state,  and 
by  the  rates  of  mortality,  i.  ^.,  the  retiring  allowances  will 
be  the  annual  sum  that  can  be  purchased  by  the  accumula¬ 
tions  standing  to  a  teacher’s  credit  at  the  time  of  retire¬ 
ment.  The  amount  of  the  disability  allowance  is  to  be  de¬ 
termined  so  far  as  possible  on  the  same  basis  as  the  re¬ 
tiring  allowance.  The  amount  that  teachers  are  expected 
to  contribute  annually  in  this  particular  instance,  since 
salaries  in  Vermont  are  not  large,  is  fixt  at  a  minimum  of 
$16,  but  under  ordinary  conditions  5  per  cent  of  salaries 
would  be  adequate,  the  state’s  contributions  to  be  limited 
to  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  teacher’s  salary.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  have  been  in  service  for  some  years  before  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  pension  plan,  it  is  recommenced,  should  con¬ 
tribute  annually  the  same  percentage  of  their  salaries  as 
other  teachers  in  service,  but  the  state  should  pay 
annually,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duplication  of  the 
teachers  contribution,  such  sum  as  with  the  other  accumula¬ 
tions  will  provide  an  annuity  equal  to  half  of  the  average 
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annual  salary  of  the  retiring  teacher  thruout  his  period 
of  service.  The  total  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  a 
teacher  who  resigns,  is  dismist,  or  who  dies  before  retire¬ 
ment,  might  be  returned  under  the  plan  submitted  with 
interest  at  3V2  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  a  teacher  who 
dies  after  retirement,  and  before  the  total  fund  standing 
to  his  credit  has  become  exhausted  in  the  payment  of  his 
retiring  allowance,  the  unexpended  balance  might  be  re¬ 
turned  to  his  family  with  interest  at  4  per  cent. 

A  pension  system  of  this  kind,  as  President  Swain  re¬ 
minds  us,  is  just  and  fair  to  all  concerned.  It  gives  the 
teacher  sure  and  adequate  protection  at  a  reasonable  cost 
to  himself  and  to  the  public,  and  the  form  of  contribution 
establishes  a  contractual  relation  which  provides  definite 
returns  in  case  of  withdrawal  or  death.  The  presentation 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  of  this  concrete  case  is  a  real 
and  valuable  service,  not  only,  as  it  is  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  cause  of  sound  pension  systems  in  the  United  States,  but 
ultimately,  and  in  reality  in  the  main,  to  the  profession  of 
teaching,  in  placing  those  who  follow  it  with  its  relatively 
meager  financial  rewards  upon  a  basis  of  reasonable  and 
permanent  security.  Wm.  H.  Carpenter 

CoLtTMBiA  University 


For  lovers  of  literature  and  students  of  the  great  forces 
that  have  moved  men,  we  are  glad  to  commend  the  little 
book  entitled  Dante,  by  Henry  Dwight  vSedgwick.  It  is 
truly,  as  it  aims  to  be,  an  elementary  book  for  those  who 
seek  in  the  great  poet  the  teacher  of  spiritual  life.  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1918.  188  p.  $1.50.) 

A  commonplace  treatment  of  a  great  subject  is  offered 
by  Professor  William  A.  McKeever,  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  in  his  book  entitled,  Man  and  the  new  democracy. 
(New  York:  George  H.  Doran.  1919.  250  p.  $1.35.) 
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Government  aid  to  The  London  Times  reports  that  the  Lords 
British  universities  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty’s  Treasury  in 
consultation  with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  have  appointed  a  Standing  Committee  with 
the  following  terms  of  reference: 

“To  inquire  into  the  financial  needs  of  University  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  advise  the  Government 
as  to  the  application  of  any  grants  that  may  be  made  by 
Parliament  towards  meeting  them. 

The  first  members  of  the  Committee,  which  will  be  known 
as  the  University  Grants  Committee,  are  as  follows: 

Sir  William  M’Cormick,  LL.D.,  Chairman. 

Professor  William  Bateson,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Dugald  Clerk,  K.B.E.,  F.R.S. 

Sir  J.  J.  Bobbie,  F.R.S. 

Miss  S.M.  Fry. 

Sir  F.  G.  Kenyon,  K.C.B.,  D.Litt. 

Sir  Stanley  Leathes,  K.C.B. 

Sir  William  Osier,  Bt.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  O  M.,  F.  R.  S. 

The  new  Committee,  which  will  advise  the  Government 
on  the  distribution  of  public  money  voted  for  university 
education  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  outcome  of  con¬ 
sultations  between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  England  and  Wales, 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  as  to  the  best  means  for  aiding  the  advancement 
of  university  education  in  this  country  in  the  light  of  past 
experience  and  future  needs.  While  the  war  was  still  in 
progress  the  Government  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  existing  provision  for  aiding  university  education  re¬ 
quired  to  be  increased  and  consolidated,  and  this  conclusion 
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was  powerfully  supported  by  a  deputation  representing  all 
the  universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  November  last  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

The  appointment  of  the  committee  constitutes  a  nota¬ 
ble  change  in  the  method  of  allocating  public  funds  for  uni¬ 
versity  purposes.  A  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  universi¬ 
ties  showed  that  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
state  grants  was  a  matter  of  urgent  importance,  and  that 
the  most  fruitful  and  economical  expenditure  of  them  would 
best  be  secured  if  they  were  administered  on  the  advice 
of  a  single  body,  which  could  consider  together  the  needs 
of  university  education  thruout  the  United  Kingdom.  In¬ 
creased  grants,  a  single  advisory  body,  and  a  method  of 
distribution  which  would  give  the  individuality  of  each  in¬ 
stitution  free  play,  and  would  safeguard  the  legitimate  in¬ 
terests  of  university  autonomy,  are  the  main  points  which 
the  Government  has  had  in  mind. 

Special  £500,000  Grant 

The  annual  grant  in  aid  of  university  education  (exclu- 
sh  e  of  grants  for  agriculture  and  the  training  of  teachers, 
which  will  for  the  present  continue  to  be  made  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of  Education)  has  this  year 
been  raised  to  £1,000,000.  A  sum  of  £500,000  has  also 
been  provided  as  a  special  non-recurrent  grant  to  aid  uni¬ 
versities  in  establishing  their  work  after  the  war  on  a  basis 
of  unimpaired  efficiency.  The  annual  sum  of  £1,000,009 
includes  the  various  separate  grants  hitherto  made  to  the 
English  university  institutions  by  the  Treasury  and  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  Parliamentary  grants  now  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  universities  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
Board  of  Education  will  cease  to  make  grants  under  the 
provisions  of  the  “Statement  of  grants  available  for  techno¬ 
logical  and  professional  work  in  universities,”  which  will 
now  be  withdrawn.  The  annual  sums  allocated  to  the 
different  institutions  will  take  the  form  of  inclusive  block 
grants  to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  governing 
bodies,  will  remain  fixt  for  a  prescribed  period  of  years,  and 
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will  be  regularly  reviewed  at  the  expiry  of  the  prescribed 
periods. 

The  new  committee,  tho  it  has  been  appointed  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire¬ 
land,  and  will  maintain  in  contact  with  the  other  Govern¬ 
ment  Departments  concerned,  will  be  responsible  to  the 
Treasury  as  the  authority  with  financial  jurisdiction  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  and  the  grants 
will  be  paid  by  the  Treasury. 

On  June  10  the  Convocation  of  Oxford  University  re¬ 
solved,  by  126  votes  to  88,  to  authorize  the  Vice-Chancellor 
to  apply  for  a  Government  grant  or  grants  and  to  accept 
them  on  behalf  of  the  university  on  the  condition  which 
had  been  laid  down  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  that  the  university  should  cooperate  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  its  whole  resources,  and 
the  use  which  is  being  made  of  them.  At  Cambridge  the 
desirability  of  similar  action  has  recently  been  discust  by 
the  Council  and  the  Senate.” 

Of  the  members  of  this  important  Committee  Sir  William 
M’Cormick  is  a  trained  and  experienced  administrator. 
Professor  Bateson  a  physiologist.  Sir  Dugald  Clerk  an  engi¬ 
neer,  and  Sir.  J.  J.  Dobbie  a  chemist.  Scholarship  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Sir  F.  G.  Kenyon,  history  by  Sir  Stanley  Leathes, 
medicine  by  Sir  William  Osier,  and  physics  by  Sir  J.  J. 
Thomson,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Miss 
Fry  is  to  look  after  the  University  interests  of  women. 

The  great  question  at  issue  is  how  these  universities  can 
accept  government  aid  without  impairing  or  losing  their 
independence.  The  answer  is  that  they  can  not  do  so. 


A  recent  letter  from  Professor  Francois 
Picavet,  secretary  of  the  College  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living 
scholars  in  the  field  of  medieval  philosophy,  contains  the 
following  inspiring  message  to  his  American  colleagues: 
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“On  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at 
Versailles,  and  also  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  by  which  the 
United  States  engages  to  intervene  in  case  we  are  again 
menaced,  I  beg  you  to  express  to  our  American  friends  our 
appreciation  of  the  great  help  which  they  have  given  us. 
Thanks  to  them,  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  assist  in  the 
triumph  of  justice  and  of  right,  and  thus  we  are  now  able 
to  look  forward  to  a  brigher  era  for  humanity.  In  my  own 
name  and  on  behalf  of  my  compatriots,  in  the  name  of 
those  of  my  students  who  have  returned  from  the  war 
and  of  those  who,  by  reason  of  age,  were  precluded  from 
seeing  active  service,  I  send  to  our  friends  in  the  United 
States  our  most  sincere  thanks  and  our  assurance  of  en¬ 
during  affection.” 


